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Lion of the Afternoon 


BY BRIAN MOORE 


HE four non-professionals in the men’s dressing room wore blue 

blazers with white tin buttons in the lapels. On the buttons, like 
a profession of faith, were their names and the name of the Kiwanis 
branch they represented. All four stared at Tait when he and his 
partner walked in. 

Jack Tait was an achondroplastic dwarf, twenty-four years old, 
with a handsome head and normal torso, but tiny arms and legs. 
His partner, Davis, was a melancholy young man, six feet six inches 
tall. They were billed as The Long And The Short Of It, and were 
to be paid twenty-five dollars for this afternoon’s work. 

As Tait squatted on his tiny legs to unzip his overshoes, a man 
wearing a magenta suit with silver lapels straightened up on the 
bench opposite and put a yellow balloon in his mouth. He blew the 
balloon into a long sausage shape until it reached across the aisle and 
gently patted Tait’s brow. Tait looked up, smiling. 

“Hi, Len. Haven't seen you around lately. Lots of work ?” 

Len let the yellow balloon deflate and stowed it carefully in his 
pocket. ‘* Been up in Kwee-bek City,” he said. His pronunciation 
of Quebec told the listening Kiwanians he was an American. 

Tait stood up on the bench, unbuckled his belt and let his cut- 
down flannels fall, revealing thick, dwarfish thighs. ‘‘ How was it 
there ?”’ he asked, folding his trousers. 

“* Great, just great,” Len said. “I had this one-week guarantee, 
see? But after the first night, the manager comes in with a contract 
for a full month. That’s the good thing about this act, the jokes 
don’t count. Just blow and smile. You see, this was a French 
audience in Kwee-bek. Worse than here in Montreal. None of 
them speak English good.” 

“* What club was it you were in?” one of the Kiwanians asked. 
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Len ignored the question. He turned to them politely. “ You 
in the show today?” he asked. 

Four faces smiled as one. “‘ Yes,” one said. ‘* We're a barbershop 
quartet.” 

“* Matter of fact, we've been a regular feature at this crippled kids 
show for the last five years.” 

“ Six years, Howie.” 

“Yes, by gosh, it has been six years, come to think of it, Frank.” 

“ Say—what do you do with those balloons, anyway ?”” 

Len obliged. He took a green balloon out, blew it up, then blew 
up a yellow one. Smaller balloons appeared and were inflated. With 
great dexterity, he began to bend and tie them. He held up a multi- 
coloured balloon dachshund for the Kiwanians’ edification. 

That’s cute,” one said. 

The others nodded. But, sidelong, their eyes were on Tait. He 
had dressed himself in baggy check pants, a yellow blouse and a 
comically cut, tiny tailcoat. He opened a box of paints and began to 
make up his face, white cheeks, wide, clown grin, and star-shaped 
dimples. Childishly, he hopped down from the bench and began 
to shoo the Kiwanians away from the centre of the room. “* Would 
you mind?” he asked, his face serious beneath the painted grin. 
Curious, not knowing whether to smirk or look grave, they obeyed, 
instinctively dressing themselves against the wall in their quartet 
positions. 

“Thanks, fellows,” Tait said. He turned his back and walked 
with dwarfish toddle to the end of the room. Then ran towards 
them, little legs flying. Up he went and over in a forward flip, his 
acrobat shoes thudding squarely on the bare boards. 

The Kiwanians were surprised. Being a dwarf was enough, they 
felt. What they had seen, the fact that he did somersaults, somehow 
lowered their stature. They were not athletic. 

Tait, loosening up, walked on his hands for a moment. Then he 
did a standing somersault, leaping off the floorboards like a trained 
terrier in a dog act. His partner, meanwhile, began to dress himself 
in a Superman costume, a black and white suit of cotton tights which 
clung to his lumpy muscles like shrunken underwear. Dressed, he 
took out a pocket mirror and began to comb his pompadour of black 
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hair into a series of mounting waves, designed to make him seem 
even taller. Tait relaxed, flexing his fingers. Len carefully con- 
cealed his folded balloons in the pockets of his magenta suit. 

Someone knocked on the door. Tait went to open, reaching up 
childlike for the door knob. 

“ Hello, Shorty,” a woman’s voice said. The woman was black- 
haired, wearing a faded rose dressing gown over tights of jet black 
spangles and black, hip-length mesh stockings. 

“Hi, Doris.” 

She looked over Tait’s head into the room. ‘Haven't seen 
Arnoldi, have you, Shorty ?”’ 

“No,” Tait said. 

““ He was supposed to come in and help me,” she said. “I’m all 
alone in that dressing room next door. Say—do me up, will you, 
Shorty 

She turned her back to Tait, dropping the rose dressing gown, 
revealing long, black-meshed legs, black-spangled hips. Her costume 
lay open in a deep V all the way down her back. Tait reached up, 
grasped the material firmly at the opening and quickly zipped it 
shut, black spangles blacking out white nakedness. The Kiwanians 
looked at the woman and then at the dwarf. It was an interesting 
speculation. 

“* Excuse me,” a voice said. 

“I’m sorry.” Doris hastily pulled her dressing gown up and 
moved out into the corridor. The newcomer bowed graciously. 
He entered the dressing room. He wore a grey hopsack suit and a 
white clerical collar. 

“* Hello there, gentlemen,” he said. “* Everything going all right, 
I trust?” 

The Kiwanians, restored like fish to a tank of water, swam up at 
once to greet the minister, handshaking, talking. Tait backed into a 
corner and did some knee bends. Then he bounced over in a somer- 
sault. The minister was interested. 

“Hard work, eh?” he said. ‘‘ Never could do that trick myself. 
Although I used to be a great man for gym. Yes.” 

“Tt takes a lot of practice,” Tait said, stopping, looking serious. 

“Keeps one wonderfully fit, though, doesn’t it?” the minister 
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Lion of the Afternoon 
decided. Then, slightly embarrassed—the little chap might take a 


remark of that sort amiss—he held up his hands for attention. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘ We have cight hundred crippled 
children waiting for us in our auditorium. They’re all terribly 
thrilled and I’m sure we won't disappoint them. I say we because 
I'm afraid you'll have to put up with me as your master of cere- 
monies.” He smiled headmasterishly. “Now, we'll start with 
Tommy Manners, one of our local entertainers. The children love 
his singsongs. And after he’s warmed things up, we'll bring on our 
friends the clowns, here—” he gestured at Tait and Davis—“ and then 
we'll follow with our singing quartet, and then the gentleman with the 
balloons, and finally, of course, the magician. Now, how does that 
strike everybody 

““ We're not a clown act,” Davis said. ‘* We're acrobats.” 

“Oh, I see.” The minister looked at Tait. “I thought the little 
chap here . . .?” 

“So, we're on second, then, okay?” Tait asked, hurrying over 
the rough spot. 

“Yes. If that’s all right with you, gentlemen.” 

“* But don’t bring us on as acrobats neither,” Davis warned. “‘ Just 
leave the intro kind of vague.” 

“T see,” the minister said doubtfully. 

As though on cue, a voice cried in the corridor. ‘“* Ready there, 
Reverend 

The minister opened the door. Outside, a very fat man was buck- 
ling an accordion against his heavy paunch. He stared into the 
room, his eyes finding Tait at once. As he and the minister went 
off up the corridor, his voice could be heard, asking : “ Who's the 
midget 

The Kiwanians looked over at Tait. But Tait was using his eye- 
brow pencil, his clown face stony, unhearing. 

A sound of accordion music drifted back from the stage. Then, 
gathering force, hundreds of childish voices faltered and followed the 
accordionist into a popular chorus. A tall man in evening clothes 
hurried into the dressing room, shutting the door, muting the singing 
sound, He took an empty pint bottle of whiskey out of his tailcoat 
pocket, slid it under the bench, then opened a large trunk in the corner 
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of the room. From the trunk he took a white, silk-lined cape, an 
opera hat and a paper bouquet. He laid these on the bench. Then 
he removed several silk scarves, four metal containers and a collapsible 
card table. He laid these on the bench too, placing them very close 
to Tait. 

“Mover over, Tiny Tim,” he said. 

Tait turned, eyebrow pencil poised, clown face white and hideous. 
“So you're drunk again, Arnoldi,” he said. ‘* Doris will love that.” 

Arnoldi aimed a mock blow at the dwarf’s head. Tait jerked his 
head back. The eyebrow pencil smeared his cheek. He put the 
pencil down, then, very deliberately, scattered an armful of Arnoldi’s 
scarves to the floor. He hopped off the bench, fleecing Arnoldi’s 
anger. 

“You little runt! So you tell Doris I’m drinking ?” 

Tait dodged his head out from behind his partner’s thighs. ‘“‘ Tell 
her? She don’t have to be Dunninger to find that out herself !” 

“ Arnoldi A woman’s voice cried in the corridor. 

“Here, here, stupid !’’ Arnoldi yelled, abandoning his pursuit of 
the dwarf. 

Doris came in. She wore elaborate stage make-up and had removed 
her dressing gown. The Kiwanians watched her black-meshed legs 
and comely hips as she bent, picking up the scarves from the floor, 
folding them in a complicated layer arrangement. Arnoldi, ignoring 
her, carefully hid the paper bouquet in the pocket of his tailcoat. 

“* Acrobats ?”’ a voice cried in the corridor. “* Acrobats next !”” 

Davis stood up at once, his head higher than the naked light bulb 
in the centre of the room. He picked up a fake bar bell and signalled 
to Tait. Tait toddled across the room and they went out together, 
the long and the short of it. Single file they moved along the cor- 
ridor, Tait close on his tall partner’s heels to avoid having to push 
and tug at the church workers and Kiwanis officials who might not 
notice him, child-small in the crowd. 

In the wings they paused, waiting like wound up toys. 

““Look—about Arnoldi,” Davis said. “I'll tell him to lay off 
you. 

““ Who asked you?” the dwarf said angrily. ‘‘ Mind your own 
goddamn business.” : 
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Rebuffed, the tall man looked out at the footlights. Beside him, 
his tiny partner scuffed his feet, studying the stage for loose floor- 
boards. Tommy Manners was finishing his act, the accordion shaking 
like a jelly cake on his huge paunch as he urged the children through 
a final chorus. He began to back towards the wings, panting like a 
tired dog, but the minister came out, leading him to the footlights 
for a bow, a long burst of applause. 

When Manners finally backed off, his great rump bumped against 
Tait’s forehead. He did not seem to notice, but stood sweating and 
happy as the minister hushed the children’s applause and announced 
the next act. When the minister had finished, Davis stepped out 
into the lights, rolling the fake bar bell carefully in front ofhim. The 
children were silent, their eyes on the strong man. 

At centre stage, Davis bent double, his melancholy face contorted, 
his big hands gripping the bar bell, trying to raise it up. He lifted 
it about a foot, then falsely collapsed, letting it sink back to the floor- 
boards. In the darkness, beyond the footlights, the children watched. 
Spastics, polio victims, the congenitally deformed : all knew what it 
was like to be defeated by the physically difficult. They waited, with 
the patience of experience, as Davis tried a second time. 

In the wings, Tait raised his arms above his head and came out 
on a handstand, the ridiculous tailcoat rucked up his back, his silly 
clothes a Catherine wheel of spinning colour. Davis dropped the 
bar bell, cars pricked for laughter. It came. Tait, moving with an 
exaggerated, circus-dwarf swagger, walked to centre stage, looked at 
the bar bell, rolled up his sleeves, picked the bar bell up, and twirled 
it above his head. 

They were off then, off on a drumroll of laughter, into the hard 
work, the pratfalls, the somersaults, the running and catching ; 
awkward in spots when the adult hint of obscenity must be stripped 
from the routine, covering up by more outrageous antics than an 
adult audience would have stomached. And Tait, the children’s 
favourite, commanded the stage. The curiosity, the smiles that met 
his every waking moment, were assets now, turned to triumph by 
his willing acceptance of the dwarfish réle. In the dark sea of the 
auditorium, the children’s heads moved like weeds drawn back and 
forth by the tide of the tiny man’s movements. 
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In front, close to the empty orchestra pit, were two rows of tightly 
ranged wheelchairs, attended by four white-uniformed nurses. In 
these chairs, mouthing and twitching soundlessly in an unpleasant 
parody of old age, the spastic children sat. When Tait, perched high 
on Davis’ shoulders, fell thumping to the footlights for a final pratfall, 
nurses and children cowered back, on guard against familiar injury. 
But Tait bounded up, smiling, spat out a set of fake false teeth, waved 
at the cheering children, and went off on a handstand while the 
children made the auditorium shudder with their applause. Back he 
came to their frantic cheers, admired, a wonder man, the lion of the 
afternoon. 

At the last bow, the hall lights bloomed and the minister stepped 
forward, hands raised in benediction on the cheering children. In 
the wings the Kiwanians waited, fussing with their bow ties, their 
minds already in close harmony as the acrobats passed them by. 
Tait lowered his head as he followed Davis along the crowded cor- 
ridor. As always, he felt let down when, the act over, he was 
returned to normal stares. He dodged the patting hands of pleased 
officials, glad to reach the dressing room peace. 

The non-professionals had gone. The professionals had taken over. 
Doris and Arnoldi sat side by side on one bench while Len, the 
balloon blower, drank from a bottle of rye. 

‘* How was it ?”’ Doris asked, with an angry side glance at Arnoldi 
who had seized the bottle. 

** Kid stuff,” Davis said. “‘ They'll go for anything.” 

He sat down, tired Superman, on the bench beside Doris. Arnoldi 
drank, then passed the bottle to her with a malicious smile. Angrily, 
she took it, did not drink, but passed the bottle on to Davis. The 
tall man tilted it towards the ceiling as he drank, then lowering the 
bottle, leaned forward to hand it to Tait, who waited his turn, child- 
like, standing in front of the big people. 

But Arnoldi, in a swift magician pass, flicked the bottle from Davis’ 
fingers. “Not for the louse,” Arnoldi said. “This stuff is for 
people.” 

“Go on, give him a drink,” Len said. 

“It’s my booze,” Arnoldi told him. “ And I say no.” 

Tait turned away. He hopped on to the bench and began to 
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scrub his clown face clean. Arnoldi put the bottle in his trunk and 
then he and Doris began moving their magic props into the corridor. 
Davis sat silent, his great head drooping, as he watched his tiny 
partner change into street clothes: windbreaker, ski cap, flannels. 

“You in a hurry, Shorty?” he asked. 

“Wait, and I'll come with you.” He stood up, beginning to 
unbutton his Superman uniform. 

“I don’t want you. I got something to do downtown. I'll see 
you later at the hotel, okay ?”’ 

“Okay. See you later, Shorty.” 

Tait went into the corridor. ‘‘ See you, Shorty,’’ Doris said. He 
did not answer. He went down the fire escape to avoid the crowd 
and emerged at the back of the auditorium, pausing to look up at 
the stage where the Kiwanians rocked in humming unison. Moving 
behind the rows of watching children, Tait came to a door marked 
exit. He opened it and entered an ill-lit stone corridor, leading to 
the street. 

“Wait! Where are you going?” 

Tait turned. A woman, a tall woman wearing glasses, held the 
door open, calling him. She came out and put her hand on his 
shoulder. “* Looking for the washroom ?” 

“No,” Tait said. leaving.” 

She tightened her grip guiding him further down the corridor. 
She opened a door. “* Wait here a moment,” she said. “I have 
something for you.” 

Tait allowed himself to be pushed inside. He looked up at her 
face, wondering. She couldn’t be that short-sighted. But then he 
saw the other small figure in the room and decided, that with these 
particular children, she might be excused her ignorance. 

“ Now, just wait here,” she said. “I have to go and get it.” 

She shut the door. The small boy swung around stiffly to face 
Tait. His left leg was a withered miniature, supported by a heavy, 
stilt-like brace. His features were bloated and coarse. 

“I got a little car in mine,” he said. 

Tait stared at him for a moment. Then asked: “Did you see 
the show ?” 
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“No, I got sick,” the boy said. “Did you get sick too?” 

“I was in the show.” 

“ Stupid,” the boy said. ‘‘ Only grown-ups are in the show.” 

““ Well, I’m—look, I can do a somersault,” Tait said, and did. 

The boy watched him sombrely. Then sat down, stiff-legged, on 
the floor. It was obvious he had difficulty in standing up. Tait felt 
embarrassed. 

“T can crack my knuckles,” the boy said. He pulled at his fingers. 

Tait squatted on the floor beside him. He took the boy’s hand. 
“You have strong fingers,” he said. 

“Want to feel my grip?” 

They gripped hands and the boy squeezed. Tait made a grimace. 

“You have big hands yourself,” the boy said. ‘‘ You should 
practise a grip like mine.” 

“T will,” Tait said, seriously. 

When the woman came back they were sitting on the floor, looking 
over the contents of the boy’s gift package. She handed Tait a 
cardboard box, wrapped in green tissue paper. ‘* Now, this is yours,” 
she said. “‘ You can play with it here until the others are ready to 
go home. It won’t be long.” 

She smiled at them. Tait kept his head down so that she only 
saw the top of his ski cap. When she had gone, he unwrapped the 
green package. Inside were a small rubber ball, a paper hat, a bag 
of candy and a small metal car. 

“Your car is better than mine,” the boy said. 

“Here.” Tait held it out. “ You can have it.” 

The puffy white face turned to stare. The weak eyes watered. 
Slowly, unsure of himself, the boy reached out and took the metal 
car. 

“You can have the other junk too,” Tait said. “* Except the ball.” 

““My name is Kenny,” the boy said, watching Tait. 

Mine’s Sh—Jack.”’ 

“You're sure you don’t want this stuff then. Only the ball?” 

“Yes, just the ball,” Tait said. He put the ball in his pocket and 
picked up his club bag. The iron leg brace made a scraping sound 
on the floor as the boy turned, white, coarse face tilting upwards. 
The boy said: “* Why are you going away?” 
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““T better,” Tait said. “I’m not supposed to be here. So long, 
Kenny.” 

“So long. Thanks for the car and stuff.” 

“ That's okay 

In the corridor outside three women were talking, their backs to 
Tait. They wore armbands marked orriciat. Tait moved down the 
corridor in rubber-soled silence. He reached a steel door marked 
EXIT TO STREET. Opening it, he found himself at the top of a flight 
of steps. It was snowing and the street lamps were lit. Across the 
street, a line of school buses waited for the children. 

Tait paused at the head of the steps. He took out the rubber ball 
and looked at it again. It was like one he had owned as a boy. 
The snow-whitened steps, the waiting school bus, the rubber ball : 
they touched on memories of his childhood. 

He thought of the cripple on the floor. Remembered the iron 
brace, the tiny, withered leg. Did the leg never grow? It must be 
funny to be a cripple. How did they get in and out of bed, for 
instance ?. What happened to them if they fell in a lonely place and 
no one could hear them? Did women shrink from that tiny, 
withered leg ? 

Above him, the snow clouds had blackened to night. Like a 
baseball pitcher he wound his arm and skied the ball high into the 
darkness above. It fell, faraway, beyond the street lamps. Gaily, 
Tait ran down the steps. 
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Among the Quiet Folks 


BY JOHN MOORE 


HE child watched her father sharpening his scythe. Her eyes 

turning to and fro could hardly follow the swift movement of 
the whetstone. Her father had stood the scythe upside down, so that 
its heel was level with his chin. His wrist flicked deftly as he stroked 
the blade with the stone. Long practice enabled him to do this 
without looking ; he spoke over his shoulder towards the cottage 
behind him : 

“TI be going to have a day with them as can’t answer back.” 

“ Than take the brat with you, for goodness !” 

“ She'll be all right playing in the garden.” 

“ She never do play. She just hangs around. Gets on my nerves.” 

It seemed to the child that the whetstone shrieked in imitation of 
her mother’s voice. 

“Why they wants half-term at Whitsun beats me. What for do 
we pay them teachers——” 

“ The likes of us don’t have to pay ’em.” 

“Well, somebody do. And what do we get for it? They ain’t 
taught her much, for goodness——” 

“Not in front of Emily——” 

“ That kid ain’t right. Ars’t her what she was doing just now and 
she said, Thinking. Well!” 

“Emily,” said her father, arresting his right hand in the middle 
of a stroke ; and because her mother had fallen silent too it was as if 
the whole world went still suddenly. “ Like to come along 0’ me, 
have a day among the quiet folks?” 

She knew what he meant. It was what he always said, when the 
vicar asked him to mow the long grass in the churchyard : “ A day 
among the quiet folks,” who didn’t gossip nor chatter nor nag, nag, nag. 

He took her hand, and slung the scythe over his shoulder, and they 
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went down the short village street between the thatched houses, 
through the lych-gate, into the silent acre of grass and of graves. 


* * * * 


For a while she was content to watch the green swathe falling. It 
was still dewy, and sweet-smelling ; she heaped it up to make tumps 
which she burrowed in, and pretended she was some kind of animal 
that lived in such tumps. Every few minutes her father paused, and 
made the stone sing against the blade ; its keen edge when he started 
again made a swish so soft it was like a sigh. Here and there were 
clumps of nettles, ‘ettles as he called them, they troublesome ‘ettles, 
how they do grow ; when the scythe met them it made a rougher, 
rasping sound. Old, mossy tombstones appeared where the nettles 
had stood, and he trimmed the herbage neatly roundthem. Sometimes 
he bent down and tried to read the words on a tombstone ; and he 
would talk to himself, Annie Elizabeth, 1757, R.LP. You bin quiet 
these two hunderd years. Then he would straighten himself, and 
relight his pipe, and stand looking up at the tall church spire. Emily 
had a sense of his easiness as he stood there, and they smiled at each 
other, which they never did at home. 

But soon she grew tired of watching him, and of the game with 
the grass-tumps, and she crept away through the soft tickling grass and 
the moondaisies that stood higher than her waist. She remembered 
something her father had said about the Quiet Folks “ pushing up the 
daisies,” and she fancied the flowers were taller wherever there was a 
stone. She tried to imagine how the dead people pushed them up, 
but she couldn’t understand it, how they could do such a thing when 
they were dead. She explained it to herself in terms of magic— 
the Quiet Folks wished, and the daisies grew. The idea pleased her, 
and she began to feel familiar with the Quiet Folks and close to them. 
She observed the different monuments which marked their habitations, 
and before long a large white Angel engaged her attention. Its 
wings were spread wide as if it were about to fly ; or perhaps as if 
it had only just landed. It was the tallest thing in the churchyard, and 
Emily made a bee-line towards it. The grave, she soon saw, was 
quite a new one, and there were flowers on it, as well as a holly-wreath 
with a label which said In loving memory of Auntie. The name on 
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the headstone caught Emily’s eye, and it was one you couldn’t 
forget if you had ever heard it: PENELOPE PRENDERGAST. At once 
she remembered Mrs. Prendergast who had lived in the big house at 
the top of the village, and Mrs. Prendergast’s Corgi dog which she 
dragged round on a lead, jerking the lead viciously to hurt its neck 
every time it looked at a lamp-post. She remembered the terror of 
meeting Mrs. Prendergast, who looked like an old witch and who 
hated all children because she thought they might damage the flowers 
in her garden, when they crept in to look for lost balls. Even if 
you hadn’t done anything wrong she would stop you and stare at 
you in her peaky way and say : 

“ Whose little girl are you?” 

“Emily Radford.” 

“Well, your mother wouldn’t like you going about with your 
knees all filthy. You've been climbing over walls, I daresay. Going 
where you shouldn’t. Go home and clean yourself. Tell Mrs. 
Radford I said so.” 

Once Emily did tell her, and her mother said : “ The old bitch.” 

Emily now remembered the hearse going by, on a Saturday morning 
in March. She remembered it because of the flowers—they were 
piled up all over the coffin so that it seemed as if Mrs. Prendergast was 
taking her whole garden with her on her last ride, in case the boys 
should do harm to it! Behind the hearse, in a big car, sat two sharp- 
faced women in black. They both held handkerchiefs and dabbed 
at their eyes. Emily’s mother, leaning over the garden-gate, had said : 
“ Crocodile tears... They comes into sixty thousand.” She had a 
mop in her hand, and she spun it round and sent the dirty water flying 
as if to show that she didn’t care tuppence about Mrs. Prendergast in 
her coffin. “ Well, she won't trouble no one no more,” said Emily’s 
mother, as the bare-headed men carried the coffin through the lych-gate. 

With difficulty and some bewilderment, crouching in the shadow 
of the Angel’s wings, Emily now read the inscription upon the stone. 
(The Angel, barefooted, stood upon this stone. It had toenails just 
like a human being.) The inscription ran : 


In fond remembrance of Penelope Prendergast of this Parish, 
whose Christian piety, kindliness and compassion for both man 
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and beast, as well as her benefactions to the sick and the poor, 


were an example to all who knew her. She fell asleep on the 
1sth of March 1957 aged 73 years. R.LP. 


Emily read it three times, and was deeply troubled by it, for she 
kept seeing Mrs. Prendergast jerking her dog’s head and waving her 
stick at little boys playing ball-games near her gate. As she strove to 
get the sense of the inscription, she became aware—as she was often 
aware—of the terrifying nature of the grown-up world, with all its 
contradictions and perplexities. In sudden fear of it she withdrew 
herself as a snail draws back its horns into its shell. She shut her mind 
alike to the words on the headstone and to the memory of the old 
woman with the dog. She fell into a daydream, wondering why there 
were no moondaisies round Mrs. Prendergast’s tomb. Perhaps she 
hadn’t wished, down there under the earth ; perhaps she couldn’t ; 
more likely she wouldn't, out of sheer ill-temper. Idly glancing 
about her, Emily was struck by something unfriendly, even menacing, 
in the attitude of the Angel. It looked as if it were about to pounce ; 
to swoop down on Emily because she trespassed there. Its face, 
which was pointed and peaky, reminded her of Mrs. Prendergast’s, 
and she was indeed persuaded that it was a likeness of Mrs. Prendergast 
turned into an Angel. Warily she began to crawl backwards, on 
her knees, because she was reluctant to turn her back on it. Thus 
she retreated until she was in the long grass ; and feeling fairly safe 
there, but not quite safe, she got up and ran until she came to the very 
edge of the churchyard. There she happened to stub her shins against 
a very small tombstone which was hidden by the grasses : and being 
out of breath from running she lay down before it. 


* * * * * 


She was listening to the corncrake sound of her father’s whetstone, 
and watching a bumblebee furry with pollen burrowing into a 
flower, and forgetting about Mrs. Prendergast, when she realised, 
with the utmost dismay, that the name on the little tombstone was her 
own. All the letters weren’t there, for it was an old stone, smoothed 
by the weather: but she could make out EM—then there was a 
blank space—L and part of a Y. For a moment this terrified her ; 
then she assured herself that there were other people with the same 
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name—no less than three girls at school were called Emily—so she 


crept nearer to the stone, wriggling on her tummy until she was 
lying along the narrow hump just in front of it. She parted the 
grasses and now she could read quite easily what it said on the stone, 
for the slanting sun etched each letter with a black shadow. “ Here 
lyeth,” she read, “‘ EM LY beloved child of John and Jane Nott, who 
dyed of the smallpox at her Aunt Catchmay’s in Gloster on Christmas 
Day 1720 in the 8th yr. of her age...” There was some more writing 
after that but the moss at the bottom of the stone had covered up several 
of the letters. She spelt them out as best she could : 
“AFT R LIF ’S FITFU FEV’ SHE SL PS WELL.” 

Emily began to feel it was important that she should make out the 
meaning of the words. They tantalised her ; and at last, puzzling 
over them, she achieved an inspired guess at ‘sleeps well.’ This 
feat she promptly chalked up in her mind as a small triumph over her 
mother, who had declared only this morning “ They ain’t taught 
her much. ... That kid ain’t right.” Murmuring to herself over and 
over again the three words “ She sleeps well,” Emily had a powerful 
impression of the everlasting quictude in which the other Emily dwelt. 
At the same time she discovered, with much awe and a little misgiving, 
that her own body exactly fitted the grassy ridge on which she was 
lying. She pressed her toes into the bottom of the hump and her 
face into the cool moss-grown bit at the top of it; it was made 
exactly to her measure. This gave her an extraordinary feeling of 
closeness to her namesake, and before long her dismay vanished, and she 
put her mouth to the earth and breathed: “I’m an Emily too.” 
She wondered why they had put this child so far away from the other 
graves, and tears came into her eyes as she thought of the loneliness 
of Emily. She wanted to give her some comfort, so she picked a 
handful of moondaisies and laid them neatly along the top of the 
hump ; but they didn’t look very impressive when she remembered 
the white carnations and lilies-of-the-valley on Mrs. Prendergast’s 
grave. A daring project formed in her mind, and she could feel her 
heart beating against the earth as she whispered : “I'll fetch you some 
proper flowers.” She jumped up and ran back towards the Angel. 
At first she ran very fast, but as she approached it she slowed down to 
a trot, then to a walk, and at last she stopped altogether. She began 
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to wish she hadn’t promised the flowers to Emily ; for the Angel was 
looking straight at her, peering very much as Mrs. Prendergast had 
peered, and the Angel’s arms were stretched over the flowers in an 
attitude which seemed to say “ You dare touch them !” 

Emily edged nearer, one step at a time, until at the very brink of 
the grave her resolution failed her and she drew back ; perhaps she 
would have run away then, but she heard her father at the other side 
of the churchyard sharpening his scythe, and the familiar sound gave 
her a brief sense of security. In that moment she dashed forward, 
seized the flowers, and bore them away. Scarcely feeling the prickly 
thistles and the hot nettles against her knees, she did not pause until 
she came to Emily’s grave ; she laid the carnations at its head and the 
lilies at its foot. She knelt down and smelled the clove scent of the 
one bunch, the sweetness of the other, and the thought that Emily 
could not smell them moved her to pity. With love and tenderness 
she rearranged the flowers, and suddenly the sense of a mysterious 
communion overcame her, so that her heart seemed to be filled 
simultancously with happiness and terror. She lay down by the grave 
and she wept a little, but they were not the kind of tears that hurt. They 
dried at once when she heard her father shouting : “ Em’ly, Em’ly— 
where’s that brat got to ?”’, and she stayed only long enough to whisper 
into the green moss : “ I'll come back some day, I'll come back soon.” 
Then she ran to her father, and she noticed how different the church- 
yard looked—the sun as it sank towards the hills made the swathes 
of mown grass like small waves on the sea, and all the tombstones 
were like jagged black rocks standing up among them. Her father 
said : ““ Where ydu bin, kid?” but he didn’t wait for an answer ; 
he was grumbling about his back—Hard mowing, I'd like that fat 
parson to try it, half a crown a blessed hour. Then he said he wasn’t 
going to do the bit round the edges and Emily was glad, because 
nobody could see the little grave while the grass stood round it, and 
the flowers would remain a secret between her and the child who had 
died on Christmas Day. Her father slung the scythe over his shoulder 
and Emily fell in beside him, and as they went up the village street her 
father said : “* Ah well, ‘twas a change to spend an hour or two with 


them as don’t answer you back.” 
* * * 
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Next day was Sunday, and the church bells were ringing, so that 
her mother said : I wish they'd shut up, banging and clanging, what 
rights have they got, s’pose I was to shove on the wireless loud as 
that they'd have me for disturbing the neighbours. Then she did put 
on the wireless, as loud as she could, partly to spite the bellringers and 
partly because she wanted to hear the Light while she was Hoovering- 
Emily’s father said something about Bedlam and bicycled off to his 
allotment ; Emily slipped out and went down to the churchyard but 
because of all the cars outside she dared not goin. She lurked by the 
lych-gate and listened to the organ playing in the church and the 
gabbling noise of people trying to catch up with long sentences as 
they sang the Psalms. Later she watched the congregation coming 
out. She saw two women go across the grass to Mrs. Prendergast’s 
grave, and she recognised them as the two who had sat in the car 
behind the flower-filled hearse. She remembered what her mother 
had said about them, but she hadn’t known what it meant; she 
thought of them, however, as the Crocodile Women. As they 
approached the grave they pointed, and became suddenly agitated, 
and of course Emily realised that they were missing the flowers. 
They stood under the Angel, and seemed to argue, and shook their 
heads. Then they walked away, and they passed quite close to Emily 
Nott’s little grave without noticing it. 

It pleased Emily to think of the flowers lying there unseen, a secret 
shared between her and the other Emily. 

In the afternoon she returned, but there was a Confirmation ; 
she watched the fussy parents hurrying along their girls in white 
dresses, their boys with scrubbed faces and specially brushed hair. 
Still she was afraid to go into the churchyard and she was curiously 
troubled by the thought of Emily’s loneliness. 

On Monday, because it was Bank Holiday, there were more cars 
than ever. Crowds of people were visiting the old church, and five 
red charabancs stood outside the White Lion which was nearly opposite. 
Emily walked on down the lane as far as the river, and picked some 
flowers for her friend and namesake, yellow flags and tall pink things 
and one waterlily which she hooked out of the water with a stick. 
She nearly fell in, and got her dress muddy, so that when she went back 
to the churchyard, and looked over the wall, she could imagine Mrs. 
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Prendergast peering at her through the eyes of the Angel: “Go 
home and tell your mother to clean you up. Tell her I said so.” 

She did go home, because there were still too many people about. 
She felt about the little grave as she imagined a bird must feel about 
its nest: she must not allow herself to be seen going towards it. 

The flowers had faded in her hot hand: but her mother, seeing 
them, guessed she’d been down to the river, which was forbidden. 
She spat on a handkerchief, and scrubbed her knees, and while she 
was doing so suddenly lifted up her skirt and smacked her bottom. 
Then she sent her to bed. Lying there still and sullen, Emily was 
remembering that there were some new, white flowers on Mrs. 
Prendergast’s grave. She had seen them when she looked over the 
wall, and she was thinking that the Crocodile Women must have 
put them there ; they were very grand-looking flowers, and she was 
coveting them for Emily. 


7 * * * * 


On Tuesday afternoon (for it was still the half-term holiday) she 
found the churchyard deserted, and only the pigeons on the church 
roof saw her as she darted from the lych-gate to Mrs. Prendergast’s 
grave and stole a large bunch of white gladioli off it. The magni- 
ficence of the snowy spray gave her an undue sense of victory over 
the detested Angel, and on the spur of the moment she did something 
dreadful. She cocked a snook at it ; and was immediately ashamed, 
terrified, and convinced that she would be punished for what she had 
done. In chastened mood she went to the little grave and laid the 
white flowers upon it ; but her foolish act had robbed her of the plea- 
sure she would otherwise have got from bringing so princely a gift 
to Emily. Then she saw the Vicar, with his tummy bulging under 
a black cassock, striding down the path towards the church door. 
She thought of him as a possible instrument of the Angel’s revenge, 
so she lay down and hid among the grasses on the grave ; and there 
it seemed her punishment crept upon her, for her head began to ache, 
she felt sick, and shivers ran up and down her spine. She got up at 
last and tottered home, and as soon as she went into the back room her 
mother pounced on her, Look at you, all flushed and dopey, took sick 
have you, it’s getting in the river done it, you been down there again 
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I daresay, good mind to give you a hiding. But she didn’t give her 


a hiding. Upstairs in the bedroom undressing her, she exclaimed : 
Goodness, look at that, well I never did. There were small pink 
spots all over Emily’s body from her waist down to her thighs, and 
across her back too—she saw them in the looking glass while her 
mother went downstairs for a hot-water bottle. They itched all 
the more after she’d seen them, and she scratched wildly, so that she 
left the marks of her nails. Her headache was like a hammer thumping 
within her skull. She thought that she was going to die, and that it 
was something to do with the Angel. 

Tucked into bed, she cuddled the hot-water bottle, and the world 
drifted away from her, she saw letters before her eyes, FITFUFEV, and 
was troubled by them. Now and then her mother’s face appeared, 
unfamiliarly kind, and her mother’s hand stroked her forehead. A 
night-light was lit and it cast huge shadows like Angel’s wings. 
Her father’s voice spoke out of these shadows, half-laughing and sur- 
prising her because of the laughter in it just as she was going to die. 
“All the kids has it: chickenpox.” The last syllable stuck in her 
mind, and awakened a memory of the writing on the tombstone : 
‘Dyed of the smallpox . . . Christmas Day ...’ She must have 
spoken the last words aloud, for her father’s voice said : 

“No, child, it’s six months to Christmas.” 

Her mother’s voice : 

“She's dreaming. Look how she tosses and turns.” 

“It’s the fever.” 

Emily heard them tiptoe out. She heard the door close. Fever, 
she said to herself. Fitfufever. The letters danced before her again, 
but this time it was like one of those puzzles which they had given 
her to do at school, what they called an 1.Q. test—the girls said it was 
to find out if you were a loonie. Gradually the puzzle began 
to resolve itself, AFTER LIF Ss, AFTER LiFE's—then suddenly she had 
it, all except one letter: AFTER LIFE’S FITFU FEVER SHE SLEEPS 
WELL. 

It was quite clear in her mind for a moment, and she saw the words 
etched by sunlight on the tombstone under the name EM LY. Half- 
way between waking and sleeping, she began to talk to herself, 
Em ly Not, she said, Em ly Nott, Em ly is not. It struck her as funny, 
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and she laughed aloud. Then the door opened and her parents were 
beside the bed. 

What's the matter, child?” 

“Emily is not. I am.” 

the fever.” 

“Tam. She’s not but I am. I am Emily Am.” 

“ Try to lie quiet, child ... Bettertomorrow ... Sleep well.” 

This time she didn’t hear them go out. She slipped imperceptibly 
into a dream, and she was smelling the wet earth, she was lying side by 
side with Emily Nott and at last she knew what Emily Nott looked 
like, she had carroty hair and a very pale skin with freckles. She loved 
her, and held her hand for comfort as they lay together. She was 
looking at the freckles on Emily Nott’s nose and then she suddenly 
realised that she was looking at herself, as if in a looking-glass. The 
freckles became pink spots. And now she didn’t know whether it 
was she or Emily Nott lying in the earth, Emily Nott or Emily Am ; 
or both of them together. The spots became enormous, they swelled 
and swelled until they covered all the nose and the cheeks and the eyes, 


and then there was no face at all, and the dream faded, and she slept 
well. 


* * * + * 


The nightmare had been so vivid that the first thing she did, when 
she woke in the morning, was to jump out of bed and look at herself 
in the glass ; she was thankful to find that she still had cheeks and eyes 
and a nose. Indeed there were no spots on her face at all ; and the 
ones on her tummy were still only pinhead-size. Her headache 
had gone, and she no longer thought she was dying. Within two 
days the spots changed to little water-blisters rather like teardrops, 
and she scratched them off with satisfaction. Scabs formed, and her 
mother put woolly socks over her hands, tying them at the wrists, 
Then, on a warm day, Emily was allowed to play in the sun ; but 
because she was still infectious she mustn’t go to school. 

Seizing an opportunity when her mother was out, Emily made 
her way down to the churchyard, filched a bunch of rather faded 
white roses off Mrs. Prendergast’s grave, and took them as tribute to 
Emily Nott. But this time an alarming thing happened. She was 
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on her way out of the churchyard when suddenly a man rose up out 
of the ground in front of her. It was just like a picture of the Resur- 
rection she had seen in church; and she screamed. The man, 
however, laughed ; and Emily saw that he had a spade and was dig- 
ging a hole for some new dead person. 

“ Made you jump,” said the man. “ Well, you mind I don’t pop 
you in it, stead of old Butcher Barnes as pegged out a-Toosday.” 

Emily remembered Butcher Barnes, who was very fat with bulging 
red arms. You could hardly tell them from the meat when he was 
cutting it ; and she thought it would be a squash if he were going into 
that narrow hole. But of course it wasn’t finished yet ; the man set 
to work again chopping at the edges with his spade. Emily ran 
away ; and she was glad he hadn’t seen her carrying the flowers. 
She had realised by now that there was an element of danger in what 
she was doing ; and oddly enough this pleased her, for there seemed 
something sacrificial in running a risk on behalf of Emily. 

The memory of her nightmare had mostly faded ; the horror of 
it hadn’t outlasted the spots on her tummy. But a trace of it remained 
imprinted on her mind as the scab-marks stayed on her body ; and 
this mere shadow of a recollection gave her an added sense of close- 
ness to the child in the ground. She saw Emily Nott as a little girl 
like herself, pale skin, freckles, carroty hair and all ; she had become 
almost as real as someone you held hands with. She was also aware, 
though she couldn’t have put it into words, of having shared with 
Emily Nott a profound and awful experience. Her illness, she 
thought, had been the same as Emily’s: Fitsufever, poxiness. But 
Emily Nott had died—leaving behind the Christmas holly and mistle- 
toe and the new toys on her bed—whereas she had survived, she was 
Emily Am. She began to think of herself most of the time as Emily 
Am ; and when she laid the roses on the grave she had whispered 
“Emily Am here” and it was like sharing a joke. 

She believed that the flowers in some way might make up to Emily 
Nott for the Christmas presents unopened, the bulging stocking 
unexplored. 

So within two or three days she went again to the churchyard ; 
but this time she dared not go in for the Crocodile Women were 
walking round and round the Angel, and with them was the fat 
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Vicar. She crouched behind the hedge and tried to hear what they 


were saying. The only word she heard was “ Poltergeist.” It was 
repeated two or three times. The Vicar laughed and said : “ Polter- 
geist with two legs, I’m sure.” She didn’t like the sound of that ; 
it had the implication of some horrible, hornéd, long-toothed, 
ravening Thing. 
Then the Vicar and the Crocodile Women moved out of earshot. 
* * * * 


“ Sacrilege,” one of the women was saying. “ That’s what it is. 
Sacrilege.” 

“Well, I'd hardly go so far . . .” said the Vicar. Sacrilege, he 
supposed, would have to happen inside a church. Perhaps you could 
call it petty larceny? Both women bridled at that. 

“ Petty, indeed !” 

“ Well, I'm afraid I’ve got a Churchwardens’ Meeting...” The 
Vicar disliked these nieces almost as much as he had disliked Mrs. 
Prendergast herself. He loathed churchyard Angels and he particu- 
larly disliked the ostentatious one they had put up in memory of 
Mrs. P. He could have forbidden it, but that would have caused 
a fuss and he was an easy-going man. He often invited nice, cheerful 
old ladies to madeira cake and madeira wine after the service on 
Sunday, shortening his sermon to allow plenty of time before lunch. 
But he never invited the Misses Prendergast. Indeed no! He knew 
exactly why they had put up that expensive Angel and why they had 
composed that guff about Mrs. Prendergast’s goodness to man and 
beast. It was because they were superstitious, and still frightened 
of Mrs. Prendergast. They thought she might do them some harm, 
even from beyond the grave, if they did not pay proper tribute to 
her. She might, for instance, give them diseases; or cause their 
shares to godown. That was why, although they only put threepence 
in the plate, they laid costly flowers every week upon her grave— 
like poor ignorant blacks placating the spirits of their ancestors. (The 
Vicar, over his port in the evening, sometimes read The Golden Bough.) 

“ Heathens,” he grunted to himself, as he hurried towards the 
Vestry (although of course he hadn’t really got a Churchwardens’ 
Mecting). 
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The Misses Prendergast, walking back towards the lych-gate, were 


saying : 

“Some special flowers. Bait. Arum lilies. Bait the trap. 
Keep watch.” 

But Emily didn’t hear them. She was still hiding behind the 
hedge, and she nearly jumped out of her skin when they suddenly 
appeared and saw her crouching there. 

“What on carth—— Come here, child, what are you doing ?” 
said the taller. 

“N-nothing,” said Emily. Then she added swiftly: “ Looking 
for birds’ nests”"—for indeed she had found a blackbird’s in that 
hedge. 

“You ought to know better,” said this Crocodile Woman, who 
talked just like Mrs. Prendergast. “ Stealing the poor thing’s eggs 
——” though Emily had said nothing about eggs. 

Muttering, the Crocodile Women walked away. They knew she 
could hear so they spelled out words, as if that would prevent her from 
understanding. “s-o-r1,” said the one Crocodile. 

“It’s interbreeding,” said the other. “ The schoolmistress was 
telling me some of the children are almost——” 

“ What ?” 

M-E-N-T-A-L.” 


* * * * 


Next day was the last before Emily went back to school. It seemed 
very important that she should replace the faded roses and explain 
to Emily Nott why she wouldn’t be able to visit her very often. 
But she had a keen sense of danger, rather pleasurable, as she made 
her way down to the churchyard. The church bell was tolling 
gloomily ; at noon, she’d overheard her mother saying, they were 
going to put Butcher Barnes under the ground. 

“The old meanie,” said her mother. “He won't fill no more 
sausages with bread.” 

What Emily had to do must be done quickly. 

She slipped through the lych-gate and ducked low so that the grasses 
almost hid her, as she ran towards Mrs. Prendergast’s grave. 

The Angel’s hands looked ready to clutch her ; she could see the 
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sky between the spread fingers. “ Youdare!” She hated the Angel, 


and her hatred gave her courage. Even without it she could never 
have resisted those great, creamy-soft flowers lying so temptingly 
upon the grass. Four, five, six of them, like great white cups, each 
with a yellow spike sticking up in the middle of it. She had never 
seen such things before ; and she thought they were the most beautiful 
flowers in the world. She instinctively recognised their sickroom 
quality. Their paleness and languor made them as it were the special 
property of the dying and the dead. Emily Nott should have held 
them to her bosom, to match her pale cheeks. Emily Nott, lying 
under the ground, should have them now, a belated recompense. 

She bent down swiftly and picked up the flowers. She looked 
round about to make sure that no one was watching her. The sad, 
thoughtful-looking yews stood round like people ; but there was no 
human being in sight. Nevertheless Emily played the trick which 
she had learned from the nesting peewits in the field by the river : 
she didn’t go straight towards Emily’s grave—indeed she walked for 
a little way in the opposite direction. Then she began to zigzag 
warily towards it. She had a sense of being watched ; but she put 
that down to the yew-trees standing sentinel all round the churchyard. 

The arum lilies, cradled in her arms, felt much heavier than familiar 
flowers, as if they were made of something silken or velvety, richer 
and rarer than petal-stuff. She touched them, and they had a strange 
babyskin softness. She stared in wonder at the yellow tongues 
within them. 

Then the shout—it was more like a screech—froze her limbs, and 
seemed, for a moment, even to stop her heart beating. It wasn’t 
just an ordinary shout ; there was a dreadful crow of triumph in it. 
She ascribed it at first to the Angel ; and turning round in terror she 
saw the Angel’s hands pointing towards her. She knew the shout 
concerned herself, for it had the quality of a View Halloo: the way 
people had shouted at the foxes when her father took her to see the 
cubhunting. Like one of those cubs, she doubled back in her tracks ; 
then she saw a black-clad figure step out from behind a yew-tree— 
it was as if the tree itself had moved—and turned again, bewildered, 
only to see another figure emerge from behind another yew. This 
one held out its arms as if to shoo her back ; she recognised it, and 
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knew that the Crocodile Women were after her. She fled wildly, 
still clutching the flowers, and tried to hide herself in the long grass. 
More shouts followed her. Suddenly a hole yawned before her feet 
and she fell or jumped—she wasn’t sure which—into the grave which 
the man had been digging yesterday. The lilies were crushed beneath 
her, and gave out a queer rancid smell. She heard the voice of a 
Crocodile Woman saying: This way. She lay still and tried not 
to breathe. A few moments later the other Crocodile Woman said : 
““ Where can she have got to? She raised herself up and peeped out 
of the grave. She saw the Vicar come out of the church. He was 
dressed up like he always was on Sundays. One of the Crocodile 
Women ran to him. They talked. The Vicar shook his head, and 
pointed up the village street. Then, rather reluctantly, he walked 
across the short grass beside the Crocodile Woman. The other 
woman joined them. They were coming towards Emily. When 
they reached the long grass, they spread out like the beaters she'd 
watched when the Squire had a shooting party. They quartered the 
ground, until they were so close that Emily dared not look out any 
more. She crouched at the bottom of the grave and heard the sound 
of their feet brushing through the grass as they came nearer. All 
the time the bell was tolling from the church tower. 

Even amid her fear she felt her kinship with Emily Nott. This 
was the kind of place she inhabited. It had a wet smell. At the 
bottom it was rough with bits of stone. On the sides (as Emily 
looked up) there was first a layer of yellowish chalk. Near the top 
there was very dark brown soil, with roots in it. Daisy roots? It 
was possible to see how the Quiet Folks could push up the daisies, 
wishing away right at the roots of them. Turning over on her back, 
Emily looked at some tall moondaisies, slanting over the edge of the 
grave. A little wind stirred them. Suddenly she saw a boot. It 
crushed the moondaisies. The Vicar stood over her, enormous, and 
with a strange surprise she saw grey flannel trousers underneath his 
surplice and cassock. 

“Well,” he said. “ Well. Well I never.’ 

Then she heard the quick breaths and the small excited cries of the 
Crocodile Women as they approached. In a second they too were 
standing above her, and she had a jumbled impression of grey stockings 
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and thick black drawers under the black skirts, of peaky faces against 
the sky, long noses and flared nostrils seen from below . . . 

The Vicar was saying urgently : 

“ They're just coming . . . wouldn’t like the relatives to see . . . 
decorum...” 

He leaned down towards Emily and stretched out his hand. 

“Come out, child,” he said quite kindly. 

Emily took his hand, fat and soft with rings on it. He lifted her 
out, and then the Crocodile Women saw the flowers. They almost 
screeched. 

“There they are... She had them, you see... Look, all broken, 
the beautiful flowers.” 

They seized Emily’s arms, one Crocodile Woman on each side of 
her. The Vicar murmured : ; 

“ Be gentle with her. Strange fantasies of childhood ... We 
cannot understand.” 

One of the Crocodile Women said : 

“What's your name, little girl?” 

Emily knew that she was putting on a kind voice, in front of the 
Vicar : but at the same time she was deliberately digging her thumb- 
nail into Emily’s arm. 

Perhaps it was because this hurt so much, or because she was so 
frightened and confused, that Emily blurted out : 

“Emily Am.” 

“Ham?” said the Crocodile Woman. “Ham?” 

“No, no,” said the Vicar. “‘ She’s the little Radford girl from 
just up the road.” 

“She said Ham,” insisted the Crocodile Woman. Her sister 
snapped : 

“Cunning, you see. Even giving a false name,” and dug her 
thumbnail in deeper. 

“Some childish foolishness. She meant no harm. You didn’t 
mean any harm, Emily, did you?” The Vicar smiled at her, and then 
suddenly, as if he’d pressed a button to change his expression, his 
face went very solemn and he began to walk away, with his hands 
folded across his chest. Following him with her eyes, Emily saw the 
top-hats in the road outside the churchyard, and as if at a signal all 
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the top-hats were removed, and then she saw the men carrying the 
box. There were flowers on it, but not so many as there had been 
on Mrs. Prendergast’s. 

The Vicar walked towards the bearers, with his head bowed and 
the sun shining on the bald top of it. 

The Crocodile Women began to tug her arms, and in their anxiety 
to get out of sight of the funeral party they dragged her between 
them through the long grass at the edge of the churchyard. They 
were making straight for the grave of Emily Nott. Of course they 
did not know about it, you couldn’t see it because of the grass ; so 
although Emily could tell to a foot where the tombstone was she 
averted her eyes and looked hard in the opposite direction lest she 
should help the Crocodile Women to find it and let them see the 
faded roses on the tump. 

“Why did you steal the flowers?” 

Emily didn’t answer. 

“Why did you steal them?” 

“Why?” “Why?” “ Why?” 

They were just by the little grave now ; and still Emily would 
not speak. However much they hurt her (and now one of them 
was pinching the skin under her armpit) she wouldn’t say a word, 
Being so close to Emily Nott, scarcely two yards from where she lay, 
she was strong with the sense of their secret communion. No one 
must ever know, no grown-up person, ever, ever, ever. She bit her 
lip and the tears tickled her face, and the bell in the church tower 
tolled a last toll which vibrated on the still hot air. 

“Take you to your mother, see if she can get some sense out of 
you... 

And now the funeral party had gone into the church; so the 
Crocodile Women pulled Emily between them to the lych-gate and 
through it, and up the village street, and her mother was leaning over 
the garden-gate because she’d been watching the funeral. Her 
mother had seen her with the Crocodile Women, and now she began 
to run down the street towards them. 

“Why did you steal them? Why?” 

They went on at her, and soon her mother’s voice was joined with 
theirs ; but the questions were as meaningless to her as her answers, 
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if she had spoken, would have been to them. She and they inhabited 


different worlds, and no language could cross the frontiers between 
them ; they might as well have tried to talk to Emily Nott, under 


her soft tummock of mossy grass, as to wrest her secret from Emily 
Am. 
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BY ROBERT PAYNE 


N the summer of 1946 I flew from Peking to the remote valley of 

Yenan, where Mao Tse-tung had his temporary headquarters. A 
year before one of the Chungking newspapers had published one of 
Mao’s poems called The Snow, and my principal objective was to 
discover more poems written by him, and perhaps through his poetry 
it would be possible to evaluate the strength of this man who was 
even then threatening to dominate the whole of China. I remember 
Yenan now as a place of exquisite beauty: the yellow tent-shaped 
hills, pagodas, caves on the loess slopes, a printing press surrounded 
by stone boddhisattvas carved in the T’ang Dynasty, and a doorstep 
which turned out to be the head of an ancient Prince. Though a 
huge clandestine army was being formed, I saw only one soldier in the 
two weeks I was there: he rode gaily across the valley on a small 
pony decked with a crimson saddle-cloth. It was a strange valley, 
bright with the golden dust which spilled over from the Gobi desert, 
and curiously quiet. When I reached Yenan there was a truce be- 
tween the Communists and Kuomintang armies. When I left, the 
truce was already broken, and the war was on. 

During long nights of discussions I would sometimes bring up the 
subject of the poems, but Mao was reticent. He explained that The 
Snow was published without his permission, and that he held no high 
opinion of his own poctry. Others, however, were less reticent. A 
few close friends who had scen the manuscript volume called Feng 
Chien Tze pronounced them excellent. Feng Chien Tze means ‘ wind 
sand poems,’ probably referring to their fleeting and turbulent character. 
The Snow, which was written during Mao’s first flight in an aeroplane 
when on his way to attend a conference in Chungking, was widely 
admired even by those who detested the Communist leader. There 
was vigour in it, and a kind of proud gaiety, and somehow Mao had 


The Poetry of Mao Tse-tung 
succeeded in conveying a sense of the whole of Chinese history in a 


few lines. 

Occasionally I was fortunate. Two of Mao’s lieutenants remem- 
bered verses he had written, and so The sky is high . . . and None in 
the Red Army . . . came into my possession. They said he was always 
writing poems during boring party meetings, and when he had 
finished, he would simply toss them on the floor. Usually they 
were picked up, but they were treasured less for the poetry—few of 
his lieutenants had any interest in verse—than as examples of his calli- 
graphy. They liked his free-flowing and rather romantic calligraphy, 
which curiously resembled the man: very pale and soft in speech, 
with the air of a scholar and a dreamer. No one looking at his poems 
or his calligraphy would suspect the terrifying strength behind the 
silken mask. 

He came to see me off at the airport, and when I asked him for the 
last time for more poems, he laughed : “ They're all ma-ma-hu-hu— 
absolutely worthless. I really cannot burden you with them. You 
have three, and that’s enough for the moment.” I published the 
three poems in a book called China Awake, and thought, and still 
think, they gave an admirable portrait of the man. His romanticism, 
his sense of history and a peculiar kind of honesty shone through. 
He wrote verse according to the ancient patterns, but he succeeded 
in imposing upon these outworn patterns a new strength and a new 
vision. They were not poems to be tossed lightly aside. He saw 
himself standing in the stream of history, and each of these three 
poems was essentially autobiographical. 

Last year a collection of his poems appeared in the Peking magazine 
Poetry, and it is now possible to round out the portrait of the Com- 
munist leader as a poet of considerable accomplishment. The col- 
lection includes the three poems I had obtained, and though in an 
introductory note Mao speaks of enclosing eighteen poems, there are 
in fact only sixteen—the Chinese are notoriously not very scrupulous 
about numbers. Altogether there are thirteen new poems, including 
two, Changsha and The Pavilion of the Yellow Crane, which probably 
date from the time when he was a young student at Changsha. 

These are followed by a series of eight war poems written during 
the Long March, which seem to be in chronological order. Kun Lung 
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Mountain, the most surprising of the new poems, follows them. 
Written in much the same style as The Snow, and with similar fervour, 
it would appear to date from that brief period towards the end of 
the war when it seemed possible for China to live at peace with Europe 
and America, for the poet pays tribute to those distant countries which 
he has never seen. The Snow is followed by two occasional verses 
dedicated to the old scholar Liu Ya-tzu, who was once his teacher. 
Pei Tai River is said to have been composed during manceuvres off the 
Chinese coast, and Swimming was written shortly after he had swum 
across the Yangtse River last year. This new collection of poems 
therefore represents all the poet wants to retain of the poems written 
since his youth to the present day. 

Mao seems to have sent his poems to the editor of Poetry with some 
misgivings. In an introductory note, he mentions that he received 
eight poems from the editor, who had no doubt acquired them from 
Mao’s friends, and had delved in his memory and come up with ten 
more. He warned against any attempt to overvalue the poems and 
suggested that modern Chinese poetry should turn its back on the 
ancient style, which he had cultivated all his life : 


I have always been reluctant to have these poems published 
formally, because they represent an antique style, and I am afraid 
they might mislead the younger generation. Also, there is a lack 
of sufficiently poetical flavour, and they are altogether ordinary. 
But since you believe they are worthy of publication, and you have 
offered to correct the faults of these old pieces, I will do as you wish. 

Poetry is an excellent magazine. I hope it will grow and prosper. 
Poems should, of course, be principally written in the new forms. 
It does no harm to write a little in the old style, as long as it is not 
set as an example for the young. This ancient style puts fences 
around the imagination, and is not easy to learn. All my remarks 
are offered only as advice. 


The mood of most of these poems is quietly meditative. Occasion- 
ally, as in the poems written during the civil war, he strikes a note of 
propaganda or hurls defiance at the enemy. Edgar Snow's Red 
Star over China provides the necessary commentary for the geographical 
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names mentioned in his war poems ; it is unnecessary to discuss them 
here. What is remarkable is the use of phrases like ‘the Three 
Armies,’ which were the number of armies possessed by the Chou 
Dynasty Emperors, the traditional poetic name for the armies of the 
Empire. The second and third lines of The Long March remain, even 
though Mao has written them, almost contemptuously traditional. 

There are, however, advantages in writing in the tradition. There 
is a stark clarity and brilliance in the Chinese ideograms. Lines like 
the fourth line of The Pavilion of the Yellow Crane, which would 
read in a literal translation : Snake tortoise grip great river, are almost 
as palpable as the things they describe, but no modern Chinese poet 
writing in pei-hua, where nearly all the nouns are formed of two 
ideograms and therefore of two syllables, can approach that swift 
juxtaposition of ideas. Nor can we in English often imitate the pun- 
gency of classical Chinese. In Changsha, which seems to be composed 
of two poems, the first twelve lines written in his youth and the rest 
many years later, Mao characteristically denounces the ancient feudal 
order. Where I have translated ‘ They despised the ancient feudal 
lords,’ he has ideograms which can be read: Dung ancient days ten 
thousand household lords. Dung is here used as a verb, and could con- 
ceivably be translated ‘ to spread dung over,’ but in fact it is a term 
used to convey a fierce contempt. It has seemed better to use * despise,’ 
though I am aware that the blow has been softened. 

The very literalness of classical Chinese often leads to ambiguities. 
There are lines written by Mao which are almost impossible to trans- 
late, because so many levels of meaning are conveyed. There are 
deliberate ambiguities in the twelfth line of The Snow, where it is 
uncertain whether he is referring to a young girl or to the Chinese 
landscape under snow : all we have is the image of ‘ redness wrapped 
in white.’ A Chinese reading the line is immediately aware of the 
presence of a girl, but he is also aware that ‘ redness wrapped in white ’ 
has innumerable other connotations. There are other ambiguities 
which arise from Chinese tradition. When he writes in Kun Lung 
Mountain that ‘ Men may become fish and tortoises,’ he is saying that 
men may live forever, for the Chinese believed that fish and tortoises 
had immensely long lives. 

Though he has occasionally used the new ideograms which have 
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to his verse, these are essentially the poems of a mind rooted in another 
age. Classical Chinese verse follows set patterns, and Mao has in 
each case stated the pattern he followed. So Changsha is written 
according to a famous pattern known as Spring of Hsin Gardens, and 
with most of the other verses the key pattern is mentioned. Nor is 
there anything particularly new in his romanticism. When he says : 
“Could I but lean on heaven and draw my precious sword . . .” 
he is echoing many other poets before him—a solid heaven, made of 
glittering blue rocks, exists in the imaginations of nearly all Chinese 
poets, who are often tempted to compare themselves to high mountains 
or peaceful lakes. What is new in Mao’s poetry is the essential 
toughness behind the romantic images. The swords are real swords, 
the black dragons are seen in a modern context, and the spirit of the 
hills—those commonplaces of ancient Chinese poetry—are suddenly 
confronted in Swimming with modern hydroelectric plants, huge 
dams and engineering works on the banks of the Yangtse. Yet the 
ancient past is visibly present, and Mao makes no attempt to hide his 
affection for the ancient legends. All his verse hints at a continuity 
which the Communist government may never be able to break. 

No one would claim for these poems that they are the greatest 
produced in modern China. Mao himself claims that the best Chinese 
poems of modern times have been written by Ai Ching. For himself 
he claims only that he writes as best he can, attempting to fuse a modern 
spirit on an ancient and difficult idiom, in the twilight between a dead 
culture and another still unborn. We see a brilliant, romantic and 
penetrating mind at work, steeped in the past and fiercely aware of 
the present, and as we read the poems it is very easy to forget that no 
other man has ever ruled over so many people. The poems are here. 
They are all we have to enable us to enter the fastnesses of his mind. 
Since he rules over nearly a quarter of the population of the earth, 
there may be some merit in listening to his very human voice. 
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CHANGSHA 


Standing alone in the chill autumn, 
The Hsiang River flowing northward, 
On the shores of Orange Island, 

I see the ten thousand hills all crimson 
And the forests all stained with red. 


The immense river is a transparent green, 

And a hundred boats dre racing by. 

The eagles strike against the sky, 

The fish swim in the shallow depths. 

In the frosty air all creatures demand their freedom. 


Alone in the desolate vastness, 
I ask of the ageless earth : 
“Who is the ruler of the universe ?” 


I remember a hundred friends coming here, 
While the fabulous years vanish away. 

I remember the faces of those students 
Gleaming with brilliance, 

All of them mad-cap scholars. 


I remember how vivid they were 

As they gazed upon rivers and mountains : 

The Chinese earth gave strength to their words, 
And they despised the ancient feudal lords. 


Do you remember 
How in midstream we struck out at the water 


And the high waves stood in the path of the ships ? 
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THE PAVILION OF THE YELLOW CRANE 


Nine immense rivers flow through China, 

A single deepcut railroad threads north and south. 
Smoke and rain shroud the heavens : 

Stone snakes and tortoises grip the great river. 


Where have the yellow cranes flown ? 
Only the haunts of the wayfarers remain. 
I lift my winecup and drink deep. 

My heart is as full as the rising river. 


THE LAND OF THE GREAT PINES 


Red orange yellow green blue purple— 

Who flings the rainbow through the dancing air ? 
The sun slants after the rains. 

We wander through a pass in the black mountains. 


That year we fought many heavy battles, 

And the village walls were pierced with bullets. 
Today the colors of the mountain pass 

Shine more splendidly. 


THE LOU PASS? 


The west wind blows. 

The wild geese cry in the frosty morning moonlight. 
O the frosty morning moonlight ! 

The horses’ hooves on the pathways, 

And the sobbing of trumpets. 


The high Pass is like iron, 
And we leap over mountains with three-league boots. 
O how we shall go leaping ! 
The dark green mountains are like the sea, 
And the setting sun like blood. 
1A pass in Kweichow. 
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SIXTEEN WORD RHYMES 


Mountains ! 

No whip, fast horses, no way to alight. 
We turn in astonishment 

And see the heavens four feet away !! 


Mountains ! 

Seas boiling, rivers rising, waves tumbling. 
We march so quickly, 

With ten thousand horses hot for the fight ! 


Mountains ! 

Piercing the blue sky-cliffs, remaining unharmed. 
Should the heavens fall, 

We shall build pillars for the sky. 


THE LONG MARCH 


None in the Red Army feared the distresses of the Long 
March. 


We looked lightly on the ten thousand peaks and ten thousand 


rivers. 
The Five Mountains rose and fell like rippling waves, 
In the vast darkness we walk through the muddy hills. 


1 More accurately : ‘three foot three inches.’ Mao quotes from a popular 
poem in a northern dialect : 
Above the Bare Skull mountains, 
Below Eight Precious Hills, 
Heaven is three foot three inches away. 
Men bow their heads as they pass, 
And horsemen alight from their saddles. 
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Warm were the precipices where Gold Sand River dashed 
into them. 

Cold were the iron chains of the Tatu Bridge. 

Delighting in the thousand snowy folds of the Ming 
Mountains, 


The last pass vanquished, the Three Armies smiled. 


LIUPENG MOUNTAIN 


The sky is high, the clouds are winnowing. 

I gaze southward at the wild geese flying away. 

I count on my fingers—a distance of 20,000 li. 

I say we are not heroes if we do not reach the Great Wall. 


Standing on the highest ridge of Liupeng mountain, 
The red flag streaming in the west wind, 

Today with a long rope in my hand, 

I wonder how soon we shall bind the black dragon. 


KUN LUNG MOUNTAIN? 


She rises high above the universe, 

Lofty Kun Lung, mistress of the world’s joys. 
The three million jade dragons are soaring.? 
All the heavens transpierced with frost. 

Snow melting in summer, 


1 The Kun Lung mountains are the abode of the blessed, believed to be some- 
where in Tibet. 

2 Mao adds a note to explain the three million dragons. He says : ‘ There 
is an old saying: “ Three million jade dragons after the battle, with broken 
scales flying all over the sky.” Originally this referred to flying snow, but I 
have used it here to describe the snowy mountains. One summer, when I 
was standing on the Ming Mountains, I saw the mountains shining with a dazzling 
whiteness. There was a saying among the people that the Monkey Sun had 
passed over them, and that is why the whole place shone with brilliant flames. 
Then with his magic fan he quenched the flames, and the mountains turned 
white.’ The Monkey Sun is, of course, the chief character in the Hsi Yu Chi, or 
Journey to the West. 
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And the rivers flowing over. 

Men may become fish and tortoises. 

Who will judge us over a thousand autumns ? 
Who will confer punishments and favors ? 


I say to the high mountain : 

“Why so high? why so much snow?” 

Could I but lean on heaven and draw my precious sword, 
And cut you in three pieces. 

One I would send to Europe, 

The second I would give to America, 

The third I would save for China. 

Then there would be peace on earth, 

The world sharing the same heat and cold. 


THE SNOW 


In this north country in the flaming wind 

A thousand acres are enclosed in ice, 

And ten thousand acres of whirling snow. 

Behold both sides of the Great Wall— 

There is only a vast confusion left. 

On the upper and lower reaches of the Yellow River 
Only a great tumbling of waves. 

The mountains are dancing silver serpents, 

The winter plains are full of scudding elephants. 

I desire to compare my height with the skies ! 


O wait for the pure sky, 
Like a red-faced girl clothed in white, 
Altogether enchanting. 
Such is the charm of these rivers and mountains, 
Innumerable heroes bow themselves to the ground. 
The Emperors of Ch’in and Han were barely cultured, 
The Emperors of Tang and Sung lacked awareness. 
For a whole generation Genghis Khan was a favorite of 
heaven, 
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But he knew only how to bend the bow at eagles. 
All these have passed away. 

Today, if we should look for the true heroes, 

We shall find them all around us ! 


A POEM FOR LIU YA-TZU 


Remembering when we sipped tea by the Kwangtung lake, 

And I asked for your verses at Yuchow when the leaves were 
yellowing, 

After thirty-one years I return to my home 

And read your wonderful verses in the season of falling flowers. 

Do not let your grief weigh too heavily on you. 

Gaze with a broad view at the world around you. 

Do not say the Kunming Lake ' is shallow. 

Best to watch the fish swimming in the Fuchung River.? 


ANOTHER POEM FOR LIU YA-TZU 
(written to match his verses at a performance of the Chinese Opera on National 
Day, 1950) 
The long night ends with the coming of the red sky. 
For a hundred years the devil-monsters danced. 
There was no coming together of the clans. 


The cock crows: dawn breaks over the world. 
From ten thousand places arises a swelling music. 
Never were the poets so inspired ! 


PEI TAI RIVER 


The heavy rains fall over the northern province, 

The white waves overflow the sky. 

The fishing boats outside Chingwangtao 

Cannot see the whole sea, 

Cannot tell where they are. 
1The Kunming Lake is in the Summer Palace in Peking. 
* A river near Hanchow in Chekiang. 
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For over a thousand years 

The Emperor Wu Wei flicked his whip. 

Only The Tung Lin Mountain Stone remains.' 
Now, though the autumn winds blow mournfully, 
All the world is changed ! 


SWIMMING 


Barely have I drunk the waters of Changsha, 
Now I am eating fish in Wuchang. 

I swim across the great Yangtse River 

And sce the sky of Chu unfolding before me. 

I care not whether the wind blows or rain falls. 
This is better than sauntering in quiet courtyards. 
Today I enjoy my leisure. 

Confucius stood on the water, saying : 

“ All things pass away.” 


The masts are swaying, 

The fishes and snakes are silent, 

The great achievement rises before my eyes, 

The bridge flying north and south, 

Making a pathway over sky and waters. 

We shall change the stone walls of the West River 
And Wushan’s clouds and rains. 

A smooth lake will appear over the high gorges. 
The spirit of these hills should not be startled 

How the world has changed. 


1 The Tung Lin Mountain Stone was a famous ballad sung in commemoration 
of the Emperor Wu Wei of the Three Kingdoms (256-222 8.c.). 
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ETTERS came for her so seldom that the sight of the buff en- 
velope lying just inside the door when she came in from her 
set walk gave her a shock, only half pleasant. As she stooped for it 
she saw, with another light shock, that it came from the B.B.C, 
Before she could stop herself she had thought: They want me to 


write for them ... She wrung the neck of this idea at once. . . . 
Idiot. They want to quote a line from a book—or they’ve made 
a mistake. . . . She stretched her hand out towards her spectacles 


—and drew it back again. One of her vanities was to be able, at her 
age, and although it made her head ache, to read without them. 
Others were her straight back and nearly unlined throat. Innocent 
vanities . . . almost vital to a woman so little conceited that she 
had guillotined her career as a novelist on the day she first realised 
that her mind was losing its resilience, its once feverish energy. . . . 
Why should I force the poor creature to go on jumping through the 
hoops with its stiffening joints? Leave that to the young... . 
She had just enough money, if she turned over every penny twice, 
to live without working, and if she hid herself in a village. 

She had never been a fashionable writer, but she had been well 
enough known. Perhaps it stung her to discover how little time it 
took for her to be forgotten, completely. No critic imagined it 
would do him any good to mention her name : even her publisher, 
after a few polite enquiries, seemed woundingly content to let a 
sleeping dog lie. Her London friends, too... . She did not make 
friends easily. Beside her husband, with whom she had been in 
love until the day of his death, she had had one close friend. As 
close to her as her childhood, as her restless, wasteful, furious youth, 
and as irrecoverably lost. 

She was at once too intelligent and too pig-headed to let herself 


A Friendly Talk 
feel sorry that she had turned her back recklessly on what might 


have remained to her—for a few more years—of celebrity, a modest 
celebrity. If now and then an infinitely small jet of bitterness broke 
the surface of her mind, she thought at once : It would have happened 
in any case the moment I died . . . why not before then ? 

Just the same, she had to crush down an excitement when she 

opened the envelope, turning it over once again to look at the 
address... . Mrs. Sarah Jenner, The White Cottage, Enham. . 
So far no mistake. ... ‘Dear Mrs. Jenner, you may have listened to 
one or more of the talks—’. . . If I had a wireless, I might . . . 
*“—in the series A Friendly Talk, in which two women discuss, freely 
and not too solemnly, any topic or topics which interest them. | 
wonder whether you would care . . .’ 

Her eye had already caught the name, a couple of lines lower, of 
the other woman, the woman they proposed as her partner in this 
talk. Trembling, she sat down in the nearest chair... . But why 
couldn’t they have asked just me? Am I as old hat as that? And 
why Elizabeth? Of all people. Couldn’t they find anything 
better? ... A mocking smile crossed her mouth as she thought : 
Perhaps they felt how amusing to trot out two relics of the past. . . . 
Forget it, forget it. 

She had trained herself so severely never to let the image of Eliza- 
beth enter her mind that she felt as guilty as a child caught with 
fingers in the honey to be thinking of her now. It forced her to 
think, too, about her husband—since it was at his funeral she had 
last seen Elizabeth. They had cried together, then Elizabeth had gone 
home for the weekend: she was to come back on Tuesday—but, 
on Tuesday... Fifteen years... Is her hair still the same 
reddish brown, and curling? It must be grey. And, almost cer- 
tainly, she'll have put on weight, living in Devon. She was always 
greedy .. . and lazy . . . with that careless slovenly charm—so 
much charm that she had only to say : Pass the salt, for every person 
within hearing to smile with pleasure. Just as she had only to glance 
at me from the corner of her eye, in a boring gathering, for us both 
to be seized by the same idiotic gaiety as when we were children 
sitting together at the end of the pew in church, hiding our crazy 
laughter under our hands, as though praying. Just as, with a gesture 
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of her long fingers, she could call back the whole of our childhood 
and youth in a village sunk in a fold of the northern moor, the wind 
from the sea pouring through the branches of pines bent all one way 
by its weight. . . . She was a better writer than I was. I admit it 
now. If she had not been so incredibly lazy. ... Is that—her 
laziness—why, for more than ten years, she has written nothing ? 
Absolutely nothing. She is as forgotten now as I am. She always 
said : Why do I bother to write when I can fill every moment of 
my life without all that trouble? Ah... A familiar jealousy, a 
familiar love, a familiar grief, seized her. She let it pinch her for a 
moment, then stood up resolutely and walked to the desk which 
served now only to hold a mug filled with wild flowers, and, moving 


this aside, wrote a polite brief letter. ... ‘Dear Miss ——’ 
What is the name? Head. Cordelia Head. I suppose, a 
young woman. ... ‘Dear Miss Head, I shall be delighted to 


come to London, as you suggest, on the twentieth, to record a talk 
with Miss Elizabeth Hume. I only wonder a little why you .. .’ 


* * * 


She walked with a fine air of indifference across the hall, immense 
and undistinguished, of Broadcasting House to the desk in the corner. 

““My name is Jenner. I have an appointment for three o'clock 
with Miss Cordelia Head.” 

““ Miss Head? And the name is——?” 

“Jenner. Mrs. Sarah Jenner.” 

“Will you take a seat? I'll let Miss Head know.” 

She sat down and looked quickly and cautiously round the hall. 
It was almost empty. One small group—a youngish woman talking 
with overdone vivacity to three young men, their cheeks as it were 
swaddled in beards. A few strays like herself... . A minute past 
three. She isn’t here. Still utterly incapable of getting herself any- 
where on time. 

A young woman, remarkably slender, with a smooth sallow face, 
stepped out of one of the lifts and walked briskly to the desk. The 
girl behind it pointed discreetly. She turned, with a polite pro- 
fessional smile. 

“* Mrs. Jenner 
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She moved to stand up. “* Yes.” 

“Do you mind if we wait here, to collect Miss Hume? I hope 
she’s coming.” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“Oh, she said she would come. But her letter was a little vague, 
and I wasn’t sure she realised that we have to work more or less to 
a time-table. But I’ve allowed a margin. . . . 1 was so glad you 
could come, both of you.” 

“* She’s never punctual.” 

“You know her well, of course.” 

used to.” 

A slight roughness in her tone caught the young woman’s car—as 
it might have been caught by the noise of a pencil rolling off her 
desk. Without interest, she asked, 

“You don’t see much of her now?” 

“She lives in Devon. I live in Kent.” 

“Ah, yes.” The pencil had been picked up and put in its place. 

““ Why——” Sarah Jenner began, “did you... I suppose you 
knew her work?” 

Eyes a little distractedly turned towards the street door, Miss Head 
murmured, 

“ To tell you the truth, no. We were rather running out of names 


for this series, and my friend said . . . he’s a great reader, he gets 
through scores of books every week . . . he took out one of her 
novels from the London Library, and he said . . .”—a scarcely per- 


ceptible shadow, like a fish moving on the bed of a stream, gave 
away the coolly polite exaggeration—“ that it was splendid, and why 
not get her to do one of the talks. So...” 

Mrs. Jenner gave her a glance the missing Elizabeth would have 
recognised, charged with a malice younger than anything in the 
young woman's character. 

“He said, you mean: This really isn’t at all bad. . . . So that’s 
why you asked her. I wondered.” 

A light premonition. . . . Have I made a bloomer? Do they 
hate each other? . . . crossed Miss Head’s mind. It vanished at 
once. With what she supposed to’ be an adroit stroke, she said, 

“In fact, I asked her before I wrote to you. It was she who 
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suggested asking you. She said she admired you immensely, your 
novels, particularly . . . now, which was it? Oh, yes—Hidden 
Duel. Brilliant, she said.” 

“Kind of you to tell me,” murmured Sarah. “* And so kind of 
her.” Her smile became frankly, exasperatedly derisive. ‘* Kinder 
than you know. That particular novel was written about her.” 

“Oh?” 

“I wrote it three years after my husband’s death. That is, three 
years less a week after I found out that she had been his mistress for 
years. Many years.” 

The young woman’s professional training had covered a great 
many risks: how not to offend the great and conceited, how to 
handle excitable foreigners, what to do when a woman tells you 
that she is the mother of the Messiah . . . this happens quite often : 
something to do with the voice of God on the air. She had not 
been shown—and nothing in the shallows of her experience helped 
her—any way of outfacing a cynically amused mockery of herself 
and her want of tact. How horrible the old are, she thought, taken 
aback. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said thinly. “‘I wouldn’t have asked-——” 

“Oh, don’t worry. I don’t mind in the least meeting her.” Liar, 
You are lying. You don’t even know what you're saying to this 
sallow little goose. ‘“‘ It happened so long ago, I. . . There she is. 
Just coming in. D’you see? Without a hat.” 

With relief, Miss Head jumped up to go and claim the woman 
dawdling across the hall . . . Doesn't she know she’s a quarter of 
an hour late? But she looks—thank God—sane. Pleasant. Though 
what a figure... . 

No figure at all. Elizabeth Hume had, as they say, let herself 
go: she was as tall as her friend, and shapeless ; even the oval of 
her face had become a round pale moon, the narrow eyes like the 
bright edges of knives, the head covered with grey curls, as untidy 
as though she cropped them herself with the scissors she used for 
pruning roses. A long mouth, its smile showing white evenly set 
teeth, obviously her own, a long chin, an almost absurdly small 
nose. ... The envy Sarah felt was purely without vindictive- 
ness. ... I shall never reach that point of indifference, that . . . 
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superiority. The exercises she went through painfully each morning 
to keep herself supple were suddenly ridiculous, vulgar. 

“You know each other,” Miss Head said, with a trace of 
nervousness. 

“Very well,” Elizabeth Hume answered. She looked down 
gravely at the other woman, who had not moved from her seat. 
“How are you, Sarah? You haven’t changed.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” Sarah said. “Fifteen years... at our 
age... . I've changed as much as you have.” 

Elizabeth laughed, a muted sound coming from deep in her heavy 
body. Neither this laugh, nor her voice, her low warm voice, its 
very flaws part of its seduction, had aged at all. 

“* At least you haven’t put on flesh. I’m quite gross. I’m always 
giving up cream, and I always begin on it again at once.” 

“Shall we go upstairs?” 

By adopting the manner and tones of a governess, the young 
woman hoped to induce, if not respect—one shouldn’t ask too much 
—submission and good conduct in her elderly charges. She led 
them briskly to an upper floor, and along corridors full of a stifling 
sluggish air, into a small room so exactly what you imagine secreted 
behind the net curtains of genteel weedy little houses that, for the 
first time, the two women exchanged smiles, of delight. 

“T’'ve ordered some tea for us. I expect you'd like some.” 

“Tea ?”’ Elizabeth drawled. “* Well, yes. Too early for anything 
else.” 

“We can talk over a little what you're going to discuss—before 
I take you to the studio for the recording. You've broadcast before, 
of course.” 

“| have,” Sarah said. “Once. Twenty years ago.” 

The emptily professional smile again. “1 wasn’t here then, I'm 
afraid.” 

“You were in your cradle.” 

“Not quite... . Won't you eat a biscuit?... Now. 
She turned to Elizabeth. “I rather liked one of the topics gen 
suggested in your letter. Should women settle down in middle-age, 
or should they try to strike out? I wonder what you, Mrs. Jenner, 
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“Didn't I suggest anything ?”’ Sarah said coldly. 
“Yes—yes, you did. But just a trifle esoteric for our listeners, 1 
thought. We can’t, you know, fly too high.” 

“I always said you were too intelligent,” Elizabeth murmured. 

“Really? Yet you didn’t have any trouble—you and George— 
in making a fool of me.” 

In narrowing her eyes Elizabeth produced the effect of a cat averting 
its face from an indiscreet human stare. 

“You know it wasn’t anything of the sort.” 

“1 don’t know anything. I don’t know how you managed to 
trick me for so many years, or when i it began, or anything.” 

“If you had asked me. . . 
““ Why should I imagine you would tell me the truth !” 

“If you had asked me about it at the time you found out,” 
Elizabeth said gently, “instead of telling me never to come 
near you again, I would have told you everything. Now I've 
forgotten.” 

“Forgotten? You say you've forgotten ?” 

“Yes. I forget everything.” 

Miss Head spoke in an indulgent come-come-children voice. 

** Aren’t we forgetting the important thing? We were deciding 
what topics you might talk about in . . .”—she had been going to 
say: in a friendly way, but a first grain of delicacy checked her— 
“. . in a few minutes. We have the one topic, which perhaps 
you would like to explore for a moment while I . . . while I make a 
few arrangements . . . excuse me... .” 

She felt an overwhelming need to get away from them for a minute. 
With a rapidly sinking heart, she reflected that this was perhaps 
going to be the first fiasco, and a grotesque one, of the series. Her 
vanity was involved. Outside, in the corridor, she caught the arm 
of a friend who was passing, and said in a despairing voice, 

“* My dear, they’re impossible. I can’t tell you.” 

“Who?” 

“These two old girls, writers, I dug up. Hume and Jenner.” 

“Sarah Jenner? My mother used to adore her novels. She was 
always boring me with them.” 

“IT wish your mother were having to deal with her now. I must 
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superiority. The exercises she went through painfully each morning 
to keep herself supple were suddenly ridiculous, vulgar. 

“You know cach other,” Miss Head said, with a trace of 
nervousness. 

“Very well,” Elizabeth Hume answered. She looked down 
gravely at the other woman, who had not moved from her seat. 
“How are you, Sarah? You haven’t changed.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” Sarah said. “Fifteen years... at our 
age... . I've changed as much as you have.” 

Elizabeth laughed, a muted sound coming from deep in her heavy 
body. Neither this laugh, nor her voice, her low warm voice, its 
very flaws part of its seduction, had aged at all. 

“* At least you haven’t put on flesh. I’m quite gross. I'm always 
giving up cream, and I always begin on it again at once.” 

“ Shall we go upstairs?” 

By adopting the manner and tones of a governess, the young 
woman hoped to induce, if not respect—one shouldn’t ask too much 
—submission and good conduct in her elderly charges. She led 
them briskly to an upper floor, and along corridors full of a stifling 
sluggish air, into a small room so exactly what you imagine secreted 
behind the net curtains of genteel weedy little houses that, for the 
first time, the two women exchanged smiles, of delight. 

“T’'ve ordered some tea for us. I expect you'd like some.” 

“Tea?” Elizabeth drawled. ‘* Well, yes. Too early for anything 
else.” 

“We can talk over a little what you're going to discuss—before 
I take you to the studio for the recording. You've broadcast before, 
of course.” 

“I have,” Sarah said. “Once. Twenty years ago.” 

The emptily professional smile again. “I wasn’t here then, I’m 
afraid.” 

“You were in your cradle.” 

“Not quite... . Won't you eat a biscuit?... Now...” 
She turned to Elizabeth. “I rather liked one of the topics you 
suggested in your letter. Should women settle down in middle-age, 
or should they try to strike out? I wonder what you, Mrs. Jenner, 
think...” 
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“Didn't I suggest anything ?”’ Sarah said coldly. 

“Yes—yes, you did. But just a trifle esoteric for our listeners, 1 
thought. We can’t, you know, fly too high.” 

“1 always said you were too intelligent,” Elizabeth murmured. 

“Really? Yet you didn’t have any trouble—you and George— 
in making a fool of me.” 

In narrowing her eyes Elizabeth produced the effect of a cat averting 
its face from an indiscreet human stare. 

“You know it wasn’t anything of the sort.” 

“1 don’t know anything. I don’t know how you managed to 
trick me for so many years, or when it began, or anything.” 

“If you had asked me. . .” 

“Why should I imagine you would tell me the truth !” 

“Tf you had asked me about it at the time you found out,” 
Elizabeth said gently, “instead of telling me never to come 
near you again, I would have told you everything. Now I've 
forgotten.” 

“Forgotten? You say you've forgotten ?” 

“Yes. I forget everything.” 

Miss Head spoke in an indulgent come-come-children voice. 

“ Aren’t we forgetting the important thing? We were deciding 
what topics you might talk about in . . .”—she had been going to 
say: in a friendly way, but a first grain of delicacy checked her— 
““.. . in a few minutes. We have the one topic, which perhaps 
you would like to explore for a moment while I . . . while I make a 
few arrangements . . . excuse me... .” 

She felt an overwhelming need to get away from them for a minute. 
With a rapidly sinking heart, she reflected that this was perhaps 
going to be the first fiasco, and a grotesque one, of the series. Her 
vanity was involved. Outside, in the corridor, she caught the arm 
of a friend who was passing, and said in a despairing voice, 

“* My dear, they’re impossible. I can’t tell you.” 

“Who ?” 

“These two old girls, writers, | dug up. Hume and Jenner.” 

“Sarah Jenner? My mother used to adore her novels. She was 
always boring me with them.” 

“IT wish your mother were having to deal with her now. I must 
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go—I shall probably find one of them just chewing the last bone 
and whiskers of the other. Incredible.” 

Opening the door silently and nervously, she found complete 
harmony. Elizabeth Hume was saying, 

“The delicious thing about growing old is that you no longer 
care what anyone thinks about you. For the first time, you can 
risk being yourself, not the timid hypocrites we were brought up 
to be, you and I.” 

were never timid.” 

“Yes. Yes, | was. Even now... Dare you cross your knees 
in public? I daren’t. The voice of Aunt Alicia reaches me from 
her grave. ‘No decent girl sits in that attitude. An immodest 
sitter is an abomination unto the Lord.’ And, nowadays, my figure 
. . . tell me, Sarah, what do you do to keep yours? Oh...” 
—she had caught sight of Miss Head at her elbow—“* How much 
longer need we go on rehearsing? If this is a rehearsal. You 
know, we shan’t want to say the same things twice—once here and 
again when we're on the air.” 

““There’s something in that,” Miss Head agreed. The changed 
atmosphere had raised her hopes. She smiled, an almost personal 
smile, such as she gave herself when she passed a wall-mirror. “* And 
you ve just started another interesting idea. The pleasures of growing 
old.” 

““Can you,” Sarah Jenner asked, “ at your age, believe there are 
any?” 

“Indeed, yes,"” Miss Head lied. 

“ Wonderful.” 

Is she laughing at me again? Miss Head asked herself uneasily. 
She dropped back into her manner of an indulgent governess, trusted 
and admired by her little charges. 

“Shall we go along to the studio? I'll explain things there. 
But it’s quite simple. You have only to talk—as if you were sitting 
together over a cup of tea.” 

“Oh, not tea,” Elizabeth murmured. 

“ This way.” 

As she seated them, facing cach other, microphones between 
them, across the table, she noticed that Mrs. Jenner’s hands were 
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shaking. . . . Scared, poor old thing. Let’s hope she doesn’t dry 
up. ... A glass partition divided the small studio from the smaller 
ante-room where another young woman was waiting to try out their 
voices. 

“Please speak now. A few words. Anything.” 

“Do I have to stare at this thing all the time we're talking ? It’s 
not inspiring.” 

“No, Mrs. Jenner, you can look at Mrs. Hume, but you mustn’t 
shift about on your chair.” 

“Sarah, do you remember when you were Admetus in the end- 
of-term play? I was Alcestis, and you had to look at me and say : 
Oh face, oh form, of my beloved wife... You never got beyond Oh 
face—we began to giggle and went on until they had to bring the 


curtain down on us.” 

Sarah laughed. 

Miss Head went out and came back in a moment to say 
that Mrs. Hume’s voice was exactly right. She moved Sarah’s 
microphone nearer to her, told them carefully, in the simplest words, 
when the recording would start, listened for a moment to Elizabeth 
Hume’s voice saying, “Don’t you agree, Sarah, that at forty, a 
woman . . .” and crept silently into the ante-room, her mind almost 
at rest.... After all, they’re not quite cracked. And what a 
voice—like cream, like a cello, like a cat pouring itself across your 
ankles. . . . Lulled by it, she closed her eyes—and opened them, 
shocked by a burst of brutal laughter in the studio. . .. What for 
heaven’s sake have they been saying ? 


* * * * 


Am I really sitting opposite her, opposite Elizabeth? Why did 
I let it happen? I distrust her, I hate her, 1... Her throat felt 
as though she had swallowed a splinter of glass. . . . Do I hate her ? 
Or did I only want to sce for myself that she is an old woman, a 
woman no man will ever fall in love with again, a clown, a caricature 
of herself? Am I appeased now ? satisfied ? contemptuous ?—she 
needn’t have let herself become slack and shapeless—or so pleased to 
see her that I don’t care about anything else ?_ Don’t ask, don’t ask ! 

Leaning sideways to see past the microphones—the very 
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movement the young woman had warned her not to make—she 
said, 

“Yes, that’s all very well, but why should a woman, only because 
she has reached her fortieth birthday—her fiftieth, for that matter— 
cease to care whether she’s slim, interesting to other people, active ?”” 

“* Because it’s not important for her to interest other people. It 
never was. A young woman—because she wants to get married, or 
to be praised, or see her photograph in the magazines you read at 
hairdressers’ . . . not that I go to a hairdresser now . . . imagines 
it is. By the time she is fifty . . .” 

“* And her husband if she has one ?”’ Sarah said icily, dangerously. 
“Is he supposed not to care whether she gets fat or not?” 

“Even a husband isn’t so important as the moment when you 
stretch your arms, yawn, and say : Now, thank God, I can take my 
shoes off. ... How much d’you spend on face creams a year, 
Sarah 

“None of your business.” 

“Good business for someone. You're much too smooth for 
your age—which is the same as mine. I take my cream internally 
—neat, or with marmalade, with mushrooms, with veal, in soufflés.” 

“Yes. I can see you do. It shows.” 

Elizabeth laughed. After a moment Sarah joined her, on a louder 
jeering note, and they laughed together. Sarah struck the table 
with a doubled fist. 

“Your Aunt Alicia—abomination-unto-the-Lord—would have 
prescribed a corset for you like the ones she wore ... do you 
remember ?—cau-de-nil satin, boned, almost to the knees, six pairs 
of suspenders . . .” 

“No, that was my Aunt Thomas Clarkson, my father’s sister, the 
one who had the cats and the two mulberry trees, and gave us port 
and seed cake on Sunday morning after church.” 

“You see,” Sarah cried, “ you do remember things! It’s not 
true that you forget everything.” 

“Ah, yes, real things—I remember those. I forget the others.” 

The fever of excitement, jealousy, anger, longing, in Sarah’s veins 
sank as though the other woman had laid a cool hand on her. . . . 
But it’s true! Real things—yes. Real their young lives, the 
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schoolroom, the icy cold of bedrooms in her father’s gaunt stone 
house, the heat of August on the moor, the crazy laughter, the trust. 
Nothing since had had that peculiar flavour of freedom and happiness. 
Nothing since that violent young world had been as real, neither 
ambition, nor success—such as it was—nor the heartache, the scalding 
tears, the anger carefully-nursed, the months and years of useless 
bitterness. . . . She smiled at her friend. 

“D’you remember the way one took to get to the Burnt Mill ?” 

“Yes, of course,” Elizabeth murmured. 

With a sudden confidence, with joy, they found themselves walking 
about their childhood, retracing paths known only to themselves, in 
bare feet crossing a stream, stopping to laugh, correct each other, 
quarrel, and laugh again. .. . At some point, Sarah became aware 
of Miss Head standing beside her, flushed, with an expression of 
anguish, holding a piece of paper she laid down under Sarah’s 
eyes. .. . Don't sway from side to side to look at Mrs. Hume. Don't 
bang on the table... . Sarah brushed the note out of the way. She 
had not taken it in. It had no relevance to the minutes she was 
living through. All these years she had been alone, and now . . . 
now... 

Miss Head vanished. After a short time, there she was again, 
speaking aloud, in a dry voice. 

“Didn’t either of you notice that the recording was over?” 

With a violent start and a feeling of guilt, Sarah pulled herself 
together to attend to the young woman, whose voice conveyed 
something sharper than impatience. From Elizabeth’s expression she 
saw that she, too, felt guilty : she hurriedly looked away, afraid that 
she might laugh at the spectacle of two elderly and once well-known 
women hanging their heads before this absurd young female official. 

“Oh. No, I didn’t notice. ... Then we can go now?” 

“Yes, you can.” 

“I’m afraid we made too much noise,” Elizabeth said. 

Miss Head made a dogged effort to smile. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter... . I'll take you downstairs.” 

In the lift, Elizabeth said gaily, 

“* What time is it? Five? After five. Almost time for a drink, 
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don’t you think? By the time we reach my club... Or would 
you rather go somewhere else, more amusing ?” 

“I’m afraid 1. . . perhaps some other day,” Miss Head said. 

Too late she realised—from the astonished glance, a blue flash 
under lowered eyelids, that Sarah Jenner gave her, and from the 
other woman’s raised eyebrows—that it had never entered their 
heads to invite her to come with them. She blushed. 

“Oh,” Sarah said, “ you’ve had quite enough of us.” 

Elizabeth yawned and asked, 

““When are you going to broadcast our talk ?” 

“Don’t be silly,” Sarah said, smiling, “ she’s not going to use it. 
Didn’t you realise that?” 

she Why not?” 

Miss Head was saved, by the opening of the lift doors, from having 
to answer. She took a few stiff steps with them into the hall, shook 
hands, and watched them walk off, their very backs giving away 
an undeserved and unseemly happiness. She hurried back to her 
room. A colleague who had been waiting for her asked, 

“What, my poor girl, have you done with your two old 
reprobates ?”” 

“ They've gone off, arm in arm, as pleased as if they'd been terribly 
clever. My God, if I thought I'd be anything like it when I’m their 
age. 

“Like what?” 

“ Cynical, mocking, utterly unmanageable and impossible. Imag- 
ine being like either of them !” 

“Don’t worry. You won't be.” 


| 
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In the Public Gardens 


BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


In the Public Gardens, 
To the airs of Strauss, 
Eingang we're in love again 
When ausgang we were aus. 


The waltz was played, the songs were sung, 
The night resolved our fears ; 

From bunchy boughs the lime trees hung 
Their gold electroliers. 


Among the loud Americans 
Zwei Englander were we, 

You so white and frail and pale 
And me so deeply me; 


I bought for you a dark red rose, 
I saw your grey-green eyes, 

As high above the floodlights 
The true moon sailed the skies. 


In the Public Gardens 
Ended things begin ; 
Ausgang we were out of love 
Und eingang we are in. 


First Meetings with Katherine 
Mansfield 


BY STEPHEN HUDSON 


HE villa was large, of the conventional Riviera type set in a 

garden full of palm-trees, exotic and repellent, giving the lie to 
the Riviera climate and disfiguring its landscape. 1 was shown into 
a spacious salon and walked to the low window at the further end. 
The door opened softly and Katherine Mansfield, young and seductive, 
came towards me holding out her hand. 

“ How kind of you to come, Mr. Schiff.” 

We sat down side by side on a stiff, unyielding sofa with a gilded 
ornate back. 

“Is it too late to apologise viva voce?” 

She held the index and second fingers, long, delicate and tapering, 
of one hand palm outwards between her face and mine. The sensi- 
tive gesture silenced me ; I watched the fingers close slowly and her 
hand fall softly to her lap. 

“We shan’t speak of that—ever again, shall we? We know each 
other now—at least we’ re going to—and how unimportant, how utterly 
unimportant! My feeble little story——” 

“Please don’t say that. You reawaken my remorse. It wasn’t 
feeble, it was too delicate, too subtle for——” 

“You know that isn’t true. Don’t let us waste time. Please 
don’t be complimentary. Tell me about yourself, about * Art 
and Letters.’ I want to know how you came to interest yourself 
in it.” 

“Do you mind, Miss Mansfield, if I don’t talk about the beastly 
little rag now ? I've ceased to be interested in it. I’m not a writer, 
you know.” 

Her features were mobile ; she arrested their movement and sat 
very still, gravely considering me. 


Stephen Hudson 


“What are you then?” 

Her voice was soft, low, a little hoarse. Her elocution extremely 
clear. 

“IT don’t know. Do any of us know what we are till we've tested 
ourselves ?” 

All at once her whole being vibrated, her slight frame quivered, 
her enlaced fingers opened and closed. 

“That's exactly right. We've got to test ourselves. I think I 
used those very words to John Middleton Murry just before he went 
back. One has to try oneself out. One knows so little about any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, and yet one has to know oneself and in rare cases one other— 
so far as human limitations permit.” 

The still posture, the serious look came back. 

“Have you found the other one?” she said. 

“Yes—but not myself. She’s helping to find me but J is infernally 
elusive.” 

“T’m not sure I want to know I,” Katherine replied. “I’ve an 
idea she’d be disappointing ; her disguise makes a little lady of her 
—sometimes, at others she’s—well—feline and caustic, rather hateful 
in fact.” 

“She wears her disguise easily and it seems to suit her.” 

“Wait. You may feel her claws some day.” 

“T'll take my chance of the claws. I’ve had plenty of scratches in 
my time. I shall try never to deserve yours—again.” 

“You promised no allusions.” 

Igot up. “I mustn’t be greedy of you. When will you come and 
sce Violet? Tomorrow? It’s barely half an hour’s drive.” 

“Your wife?” 

Yes.” 

“ Tomorrow no, alas. I’ve got some horrible people coming to 
tea. Will Tuesday do if I'm well?” 

And indeed she was frail to see. Frail and brilliant eyes, hair, skin. 
Dainty, fresh and elegant, when she laughed, radiant. 

“ May I call for you on Tuesday in time for lunch? At half-past 
twelve ?” 

She was going to shake her head, then rose and stood a moment 
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looking at me. “ Yes, I shall be waiting and I shall be well! Well ! 
Well!” 


I could not have said why I thought she would prefer a victoria 
to a motor-car which would have taken us to the chalet in five minutes. 

Her first words were: “I was praying, I hardly dared hope you 
wouldn’t arrive in a car. I’m going to enjoy every moment and 
every moment shall be an hour—a lifetime.” 

She was waiting within the shelter of the glazed portico, dressed 
with fastidious elegance. She followed the fashion but interpreted 
it inconspicuously to suit her taste. In the sunshine, she looked still 
more fragile than indoors. Her skin was too transparent, her colour 
too hectic, her eyes too bright for placid health. Delicate but not 
ill, not even threatened with illness. As I helped her to her seat my 
hand under her bare fore-arm felt its smooth roundness, its smallness 
of bone well covered. 1 could detect no wastages there nor in her 
frame, slight as it was ; her throat and breast outlined under the thin 
silk bodice were full and firm. The sun lent additional lustre to her 
jet-black hair worn half-long, falling below her hat in a clustering 
coil on the nape of her neck. She shaded her eyes and looked up- 
wards to the right above my head. “Oh!” she said, “ the moun- 
tains up there beyond !_ I can’t see them, but I can feel them, can’t 
you and the orange groves, flowers and fruit on the same trees ? 
If only one had words-for it: all.” 

Nothing escaped her eye and vivid comment ; light clouds chasing 
one another over the sea, the dust swept by the wind was coral pink 
and didn’t the crack of the driver’s whip bring back Italy? She lifted 
herself with my help to look at the horse which was snorting and 
throwing up its head. 

“ There's a fly teasing it inside its ear-cap. Do let’s stop and cheat 
the devil.” The man got off to do her bidding, a car whizzed by, 
the horse started and I had to clamber to the box and hang on to the 
reins. 

“Hero! You've saved our precious lives. Isn’t life precious ? 
Isn't just being alive wonderful? This marvellous world to live in 
and use—use as we like—each one according to his needs.” 

We turned off the main road and jogged slowly down the lower 
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one under the villa walls festooned with hanging geraniums flaming 
in the sun, some of them old walls niched with flowering plants which 
she endowed with shapes and colours of her own. “ Aloes only 
flower once in seven years and then die, they say. A symbol! Of 
what, do you think ?” 

The jog had become a walk, we drew up at the gates of the chalet. 
I stood beside the carriage to help her down. She sat very still, her 
eyes fixed on something. What was she looking at ? 

“The tree! The tree! I’ve seen it before, I know it,” she ex- 
claimed breathlessly, gazing at the heavy foliage that spread above 
and beyond the pillar on which local handicraft had displayed itself 
in gold lettering. 

“ Do you understand ?_ Have you ever felt that strange familiarity ? 
Have you?” 

Katherine’s impressions followed each other so swiftly I could not 
keep up with them. It was as though her sensibility lay exposed on 
her eye-lids, on her lips and finger-tips. She got out slowly, still 
looking upwards at the tree, and stood a moment on the cement slab 
before passing through the gate, gently moving her head like a bird 
watching and listening, half fearful, half expectant. Now she caught 
sight of the plaques, ‘ Villa Violet.’ She murmured the words and 
slowly a smile touched the corners of her mouth and spread to her 
eyes. 

The ‘ Gravier de Malte’ was crunching under our feet as Violet 
came towards us. Katherine took and held her hand. “ It is won- 
derful to be here and to know you. I am so grateful to you for letting 
me come. 

The two women walked slowly into the house. 


Katherine had taken off her hat. Her thick dark hair was drawn 
back and held by a comb, except for a short fringe across her forehead. 
Everything about her was exquisitely dainty. Without her hat she 
looked still younger, almost girlish. 

I opened a bottle of champagne for lunch and the meal became a 
lively feast. Katherine’s laughter was tuneful and infectious. Every 
turn of the conversation disclosed mutual sympathies or aversions. 
Though her spontaneous desire was to please, she was anything but 
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complaisant in her comments and criticism of people and things. 
She gave herself up to the moment almost with abandonment, talked 
with light and easy grace and when Violet, reticent of speech, ex- 
pressed an opinion, listened with concentrated attention. 

“Do you know Stella Ringold?” Katherine asked. 

“Not very well. She seems very sensitive.” 

“What about? Her appearance?” Accent and smile were 
malicious. 

“T think she has an idea people don’t like her and she hides from 
them.” 

“Do you like her?” 

“Yes, but she isn’t the kind of woman one likes before she has 
spoken. Not that one knows people better because one sees them 
often. An hour with one is sometimes more than a year with another.” 

Katherine’s features became immobile in the sudden silence. 

“ Aren't there people who are different every time you see them ? 
A different personality, a different poise, almost a different mentality. 
What do you think about people like that? Doesn’t it make them 
difficult to know? An hour isn’t much use with them, is it?” 

“It might be,” I answered. “ There must be something common 
to all the personalities.” 

Katherine was listening eagerly: “Do go on.” 

“If one gets hold of that, it is all that matters. The other person- 
alities are only masks which are put on or taken off to suit the occasion.” 

Katherine’s expression changed. “Do you mean you wouldn’t 
like anyone with so many personalities ?” 

“On the contrary. I should be interested. But I should want to 
secure the real one for myself.” 

“ Perhaps there wouldn’t be one,” said Katherine. “* Perhaps there 
are people whose reality is cut up into such a number of little fragments 
that they can’t find it themselves.” 


We were still at table when Bibka Prévost appeared, clad from head 
to foot in pale grey and carrying a large bunch of mimosa. 
“ You look like a dove,” Violet said, introducing her to Katherine 
as ‘my friend Bibka.’ 
Bibka apologised for coming. “I’m interrupting you. I am so 
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sorry. André told me I ought to have telephoned first. He can’t 
stand the villa and has gone to engage rooms at the Imperial Hotel for 
—for later on.” 

Katherine’s perceptive eye had penetrated the crépe-de-chine pleats, 
to Bibka’s slim body and observed the fulness below the waist they 
enfolded. The enlarged contour enhanced her youthfulness. 

Was it my fancy that a shade passed over Katherine’s lustrous eyes 
as she took stock of the new arrival? They entered the sitting room ; 
Violet went to the piano and still standing ran her fingers over the 
keys. 
“Oh! Do play something,” Katherine begged. 

Bibka asked her if she was fond of music. 

“Who is not?” 

“T don’t think I am really but I should love to hear Mrs. Schiff 
sing. 

“You sing! Oh, how lovely! Please sing something.” 

Katherine’s voice was tremulous with eagerness. “ Do please do.” 

.Violet sat down and sang ‘ Wie bist Du, meine K6nigin.’ 

Katherine watched every word form itself on the singer’s lips and 
wing its way softly, distinctly to her. The song finished, Violet left 
the piano and stood beside Bibka, looking down on her upturned face. 
Katherine’s eyes following Bibka’s movement and gesture, slowly 
filled with tears. She stood up, held out her hands towards them both 
and in the same instant turned and left the room. 

Bibka gazed at the closed door with an astonished face, then turned 
to Violet who was prepared to follow her guest. “ Wasn’t that a 
little theatrical ?” 


Katherine had moved from her friends’ villa at Garavan to a small 
apartment on a height overlooking Mentone. She had the faculty 
of imparting elegance to the most commonplace surroundings. A 
few trifles, sofa cushions, a vase of flowers were the only visual emblems 
of this subtle emanation which was nevertheless pervasive. I found 
her reclining on a sofa near the window opening on to a small neglected 
garden full of flowers, looking delicate and pale through the rosy 
flush of her cheeks. She had heightened the redness of her lips dis- 
creetly, her eyes were very bright. Her self-adornment was personal 
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and restrained yet agreeably noticeable ; it showed that she attached 
importance to her appearance and knew her seductiveness was in- 
creased rather than diminished by her disease. 

I asked about her husband. “ He’s only a name to me.” 

“Why should you know anything about him?” 

“Exactly. Why should I?” 

She laughed and coughed. 

“T shall go away if I make you cough.” 

“Please, please don’t. If you knew how refreshing you are. 
I loathe literary people, don’t you ?” 

“T hardly know any.” 

“Do you read much?” 

“No. I read for pleasure. It’s different for you writers.” 

“ A writer! A dozen or two short stories. But I do love books, 
I couldn’t live without them. I like them even when they irritate 
me—sometimes. I’ve been reading a book called Richard Kurt by 
Stephen Hudson. Have you heard of it? How that book irritated 
me. I’m not sure it’s altogether a bad novel, the author knows the 
people he writes about. Jack considers it worthless as literature 
because its autobiographical. D’you think that matters?” 

“Do you?” 

“Not at all. I don’t think anything matters if a book is good of 
its kind.” 

“What kind do you call this one?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t find a category for it. It’s written as 
though one were overhearing conversation in a train or at an hotel. 
People come and go for no special reason. There are two characters 
that are alive. 1 think its discursiveness irritated me and I don’t see 
what the writer is driving at.” 

“Perhaps he’s driving at nothing—just delivering himself of 
experience.” 

She raised herself. “‘ What made you say that? Do you feel that 
yourself? I mean, do you feel you want to be delivered of some- 
thing that oppresses you ?” 

“Yes——” I paused an instant and added: “I wrote it.” 

“Oh!” She threw out her small white shapely hands. “ And 
you let me say all that about your book which must have taken 
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years to write, and must mean a world to you—what can I say 
now?” She lay back in the cushions with her hand over her 
eyes. 

“You're quite wrong. It means nothing to me now. It only 
meant something while I was writing it. I am infinitely grateful to 
you for your sincere opinion. One of my reasons for pseudonymity 
was to get honest criticism. The book is not of the slightest impor- 

“Te is! It is!’ Vehement staccato, then mournfully, “ You 
make me feel worse and worse.” 

“T beg you to believe that no criticism of it as a novel can hurt 
me. It has no value for me as that. It has only the value of its truth. 
That’s all I care about so far as the book is concerned.” 

“It’s a thousandfold more. It is a work of art. I know it is. I 
do want you to believe me.”: 

“T want to comfort you and make you understand me. I’m not 
a writer. I wrote the book because I had to and I shall go on writing 
until I find it’s useless to me.” 

She had removed her hand from her eyes and laid it on the other 
in her lap. The light rug which covered her legs had fallen to the 
floor. 

“ Now let us talk about John Middleton Murry.” 

She didn’t answer for a moment, as though hesitating to accept my 
change of subject. “He'll be here in a few days and you'll know 
him. He’s bringing his friend J. N. Sullivan with him.” She sighed 
as though the prospect bored her. 

“Who is Sullivan ?” 

“A queer fish, a true Bohemian. He has written a Life of Beet- 
hoven and a book about Einstein. He likes beer, a lot of it. Jack 
and he were brought together during the war in the Intelligence 
Department.” 

“ Are they close friends ?” 

“Just now they are. Jack’s fickle in friendship—or others are. 
Something always seems to happen. Sullivan has brains but no 
intuition, no sensibility. 1 like him but he sets my teeth on edge. 
He eats oranges and bananas and aims the peel and skins at the fireplace. 
When he turns up I always start by liking his society and end by 
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longing for him to go because of his antipathetic habits. I hate myself 
for this but I can’t help it.” 


Middleton Murry had come and gone before my next visit to 
Katherine with whom her husband had left Sullivan, by no means a 
negligible legacy. He had gone round to a neighbouring tavern for 
a cup of coffee, accent on the coffee with a drooping of Katherine’s 
eyes as she explained the reason for his absence. 

“And thanks to the Lord for a moment of intercourse with a 
civilised being. Look at the room !” 

I looked and sympathised. One of Katherine’s marked charac- 
teristics was her sense of order. It was an element of her atmosphere 
which exuded a peculiar fragrance. She still exhaled it, but the 
room was no longer hers. 

“T’m sorry I missed Murry.” 

“T’m not. He was particularly graceless and argumentative and 
talked of nothing but money.” 

She started and unexpectedly sat up, throwing out her hand, the 
tips of index finger and thumb forming a ring held before her face. 
“ | wonder if money is Jack’s only reality?” She repeated the words 
softly, her eyes meeting mine were grave. “His only reality?” 

Katherine sank back on the cushions. “Have you ever known 
anyone who had no reality ?” 

Again she sat up, motionless. 

“T've lived with Jack for five years. We've only been married 
one. We live very close to each other when we're together. I love 
him, Heaven knows why, but Ido. Now ”—she made the finger-tips 
ring again—“ I have never discovered the real Jack and I never shall. 
Do you know why?” 

“TI don’t know. I deduce. He’s got so many personalities that 
you don’t know which is the real one.” 

“ No.” 

She unlocked her fingers and made a motion with her hand as though 
she were aiming at my eyes with a tiny dart. “ Kot says that of me, 
and perhaps it is true. Jack has only one personality and that one ”— 
she emphasised the ‘ one ’—“ is always and never the same.” She 
looked at me eagerly. “Do you understand ?” 
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“ As far as I can grasp such a person without knowing him. It 
makes me still more sorry I missed him.” 

“ Do you think one can know unless one is continually with some- 
one? Jack does not show his unreality to people when he first meets 
them. Some who know him quite well call it inconsistency and 
confuse him with his work. They have nothing to do with each 
other.” 

“IT can’t believe that. If there’s unreality there’s lack of conviction 
which must show in his work.” 

“That's just what it doesn’t. Jack takes his work tremendously 
seriously and it is not inconsistent, not exceptionally so, anyhow. 
Every creative artist’s work is inconsistent to some degree, isn’t it ?” 

“IT don’t know. I haven’t thought much about it. I'm not sure 
what is creative and what isn’t.” 

“ Perhaps I am not ; Jack certainly is creative. He's a poet and 
a constructive critic.” 

“T wish I knew what he’s written.” 

“You wouldn’t be able to judge the man from his work. I often 
wonder what queer posthumous idol the literary ghouls of the future 
will make of poor Jack.” 

“Does he admit his unreality ?” 

She dropped back on the cushions. “ Oh yes ””—wearily—“ there’s 
nothing Jack doesn’t admit about himself at some time or other. 
He says he has been trying to find himself all his life and he doesn’t 
think he ever will. Nor do I unless—unless it is revealed to him by 
making a lot of money and losing it.” 

Sullivan entered the room, flung his wide-brimmed black hat on 
the floor and stared at me through his glasses. Katherine introduced 
us and Sullivan dropping into an armchair extended his legs,’ clasped 
his hands behind his head, on which a thick mop of black hair hung 
in a fringe over his brow : 

“T’ve been talking to the natives and absorbing local colour.” 

His eyes were greenish and whether owing to the thickness of the 
lenses, or to a naif desire to impress his audience, he glared at me with 
impassioned eagerness. Geniality was written all over his face and 
he was a trifle drunk. He took it for granted that I would accept him 
as Katherine’s friend, therefore privileged, and launched at once into 
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a general disquisition on the difference between English pubs and 
French auberges in decorative language spiced with pseudo-scientific 
idioms. Meanwhile Katherine lay back, eyes closed, looking weary 
beyond utterance. It was not difficult to understand that a little of 
Sullivan’s alcoholic liveliness was more than enough for her. I was 
wondering what I could do to relieve her when she threw off her 


rug, and with a significant wan smile at me, walked slowly to the 
door. 
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Thoughts in a French Train 


BY CAROLINE GLYN 


The growling train jerks and bumps to Amiens, 
The blaring sunlight flashes over all, 

Soaking the sodden passengers through and through, 
The shadows gradually fall 

And rise again, and all France sulks and sweats, 

And seemingly has no beauty after all. 

But still, amid the broiling, painful sun, 

I feel a sensation, in me, call. 

It brings back glories that I never knew before 

The trampling, bellowing horses, tossing plumes, 
And all the cries “ St. Denis!” and “ St. George !” 
And the whizz of arrows ripping through the fumes, 
The rippling surge of armour, banners, crests. 
Things I had only dreamt of on my native soil,— 
Trumpet calls, defeat and victory, 

And bloodshed, loyalty and toil. 


Kitchener 


Portrait of an Imperialist 


By PHILIP MAGNUS 
Author of Gladstone 


Kitchener was a terrific imperialist. A lonely and 
mysterious bachelor with a passion for art and flowers, 
he could be hard and cruel, yet sometimes as tender 
as a woman. His imposing personality was com- 
pounded of an unparalleled thoroughness and un- 
paralleled drive. He developed both attributes to a 
unique pitch of obsessional intensity, and they lifted 
him high above his fellows. 

When he was made dictator of British strategy in 
World War I, Kitchener became the infallible hero 
of the British masses. But the great war-god and 
indispensable symbol of the British Empire's will to 
victory was incapable of team-work ; and a dangerous 
chasm quickly yawned between his unprecedented 
popular reputation and the open distrust and concealed 
hostility of his Cabinet colleagues. His dramatic end, 
in the Hampshire on a secret mission to Russia in June 
1916, afforded a drastic solution to an intolerable 
situation. 
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